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_ Electrification of the Hoosac Tunnel 
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Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 








pressure forces water 
throughout your house 
and over the house if 
necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, May 18. 


Send for Book C. 


SRAeKaT SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
2 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 
We make no charge for ¢ cieemtag. 


Send old carpets by freight. We 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., = 
SALEM, MASS. 
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A revolution in fertilizing 
based not on chemicals and 
slaughter-house refuse, such as 
is used in ordinar: fertilizer, re- 
sulting in imperfect grain and 
unwholesome vegetables 
that rot quickly. 


The New 
Mineral 
Fertilizer 


is ground mineral rock contain- 
ing all the elements needed by 
the soil and in the right pro- 
portions. Itisaplant food, 
not a stimulant. Produces crops 
of remarkable abundance and 
quality. Raises whehoconse vege- 
tables of unusual size and flavor. 
Wonderful for roses, ideal for 
lawns. Clean and odor’ gd and 


wn m by 
gerieet Mdward x 8. Payeon, ayson, Lex xi 
ew Min 


ton 

Fertilizer was © says 
that in twenty years he hadnever 
before grown suchacrop of corn. 

; Send for Booklet, *‘ Bread from 
Copyrighted 1911. Stones,” free. Agents wanted. 
THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 

19 Exchange Place, Boston. 
























FOR 
BOYS AND —— 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


ODGE SHOES are made better 
and therefore give better satis- 
faction than any other Boy’s shoe. 
Buy a paler and see the difference. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Dodge 
Shoes, send your size with price, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Sizes 8 to 1344, $1.65. xpress 
Sizes 1 to 544, 3:38: Prepaid. 
BOY’S BOOK FREE. 
Tells how to make 
boats, and do lots of 
tricks, ete.. Sen 
name of your shoe 
dealer and get one. & 


A. F. Dodge, 


THE BOYS’ 
SHOEMAKER, 
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Make Your Own 
Electricity for Lights 


If you have thought of Electric L A hts as expen- 
sive or as only possible in cities, think again, for 
within a few years the world has advanced tre- 
mendously in the knowledge and application of 
electricity, and it is to-day the cheapest arti- 
ficial light there is, and the means of having it 
are adapted to every condition of life. 

No matter where you live you can have your own 
electric lighting plant and have light everywhere 
and all you want of it at cost. 





OLDS sighting syetom 


The plant consists of the Olds new size 1 
horse-power gasoline engine, with generator 


and low voltage storage battery and Tungsten 
Lamps. This outtit is installed in your cellar, 
taking up little room, pny eet day and night, 
summer and winter. | If you haven’t running water 
in your house make your engine do double tar by 
Bide of in the Olds Pneumatic Water Tank along- 
side of the yd system, and while you are run- 
ning the engine to pump water use its surplus 
power to generate and store the i for 
ights. Engine can be d 
and used to operate washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, grindstone, e 
Do away with the’ old ‘smelly, —_ Sh dirty, dan- 
kerosene lamps — ado and 
—- tric ity. 


erous 

cheapest ligh ings system wn— 

power ¢ sostinaiton. It’s the greatest Bt addition to to 
century. 





ook into this Olds li; ee — 
omestic comfort and convenience in a 
Send for complete literature. 
SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 97 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 











New England and Other Matters. 


FTER eight months of work, which has 
been carried on under many difficulties, 
the electrification of the Hoosac Tunnel is now 
nearly complete. Great electric locomotives 
will soon haul all trains through the famous 
passageway under the Berkshire mountains, 
and there will be no more of the smoke, cin- 
ders and gases which have made the trip un- 
pleasant—to put it mildly—for both passengers 
and trainmen since the tunnel was opened, 
almost forty years ago. As the traffic has in- 
creased in recent years the problem has become 
greater, until electrification, in spite of the 
magnitude of the undertaking, seemed to be 
the only solution. 

Hundreds of men, working in relays of a 
few hours each, have been employed since last 
October. The dripping of the water from 
above, and the constant presence of dense smoke 
and poisonous gases, not only made conditions 
extremely hard for the workmen, whose lives 
were also in hourly danger from trains, but 
necessitated a special insulation for the wires 
which were used. The overhead, or trolley, 
system was installed, rather than the third-rail 
system, so that the tunnel and its approaches 


‘| are now a network of wires from North Adams 


nearly to the Hoosac Tunnel Station beyond 
the eastern end—seven miles in all. The tunnel 
itself is a little less than five miles. 

The five electric locomotives, which will re- 
place the regular locomotives when the trains 
approach the tunnel, look much like baggage- 
ears. They weigh about one hundred and 
thirty tons each. Each has its own transform- 
ing outfit, and takes the current at eleven 
thousand volts from the overhead wire. Three 
of them are for freight service, and will haul 
a train of two thousand tons at thirty miles an 
hour. The others will haul the heaviest pas- 
senger-trains at fifty miles an hour. At present, 
power is supplied from a steam plant near 
North Adams, where eight thousand horse- 
power may be generated; but it is expected | ° 
that a water-power plant will be developed later 
near the tunnel. e 


5 pedginew is not the only New England city 
to rejoice over better steamship service to 
Europe. Portland has a regular service with 
British ports, which has been much improved 
of late; and now a steamship is to make regular 
trips between Providence and the Mediterra- 
nean. This is the first transatlantic steamship 
to enter the port of Providence, and the new 
craft, the Madonna, received a great demon- 
stration of welcome upon its first arrival last 
month. 
S 

Miss Mary Halley, one of the state factory 

inspectors of Massachusetts, says that the 
‘*poor factory girl’’ is not so badly off—in 
Massachusetts, at least—as some of the senti- 
mentalists occasionally represent. Her average 
pay is eight dollars a week, which gives her a 
more substantial income than is enjoyed by 
women wage-earners in numerous other lines 
of work which are commonly regarded as more 
attractive. In commenting upon Miss Halley’s 
views, the newspapers of Brockton and Lowell 
declare that the factory girls of those commu- 
nities are contented and independent, that they 
dress well and do not lack social enjoyment, 
and that thousands of them have money in the 
savings-banks. 


& 


N connection with the graduation exercises 

of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, June 
2d, the little town of Kittery, on the Maine 
coast, wins a distinction which it is said never 
before came to any community in the country. 
Three members of the graduating class are 
residents of Kittery, and all of them were 
born there and were residents of the town 
when they received their appointments. More- 
over, they are the only representatives of their 
state in the class which graduated. The young 
men are Calvin Hayes Cobb, Ralph Earl 
Dennett and Lewis Talcott Wasson. Naturally, 
the location of the navy-yard at Kittery helped 
to rouse their ambition for naval service, and 
two of them won their appointments through 
competitive examinations as the result of un- 
expected vacancies. The other received his 
appointment through the regular channels. 


& 


(y= of the great events of each year in the 
automobile world is the Glidden tour of a 
thousand to two thousand miles, in which from 
fifty to one hundred cars usually take part. 
It is more of an endurance test of the various 
kinds of cars than a pleasure tour for those 
who participate, but it always rouses wide 
interest. This year, as several times in the 
past, the route passes through New England. 
It will be from Washington to Ottawa—a rec- 
iprocity run, as it were, in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. The start will be made 
June 15th.. The route will follow the coast to 
Boston, thence inland across Massachusetts to 
Keene, New Hampshire, and Montpelier, V er- 
mont, and northward to Montreal and Ottawa. 
The distance to be covered daily is about two 
hundred miles, and the total distance is one 
thousand and eighty miles. It will be an in- 
teresting spectacle for those along the route— 
provided the flying procession is not obscured 
in a cloud of dust. 










STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 


Elementary Course: Two Prepares for teaching 
in elementary schools. Commercial C Course: Three years. 
Ht for teaching commercial subjects in secondary schools. 

ial Courses for college and normal school graduates 
Sm teachers. Co-educational. T A. PIT free. ance examina- 


tions, June 22d and esd. J. A. PI MAN. P a 


The Browne & Nichols School iors 


Cambridge, Mass. 29th year opens Sept. 28. a. 
Prepares wy to go through Harvard or any other 
college. Approved course under new requirements. 
High standar Hearty co-operative spirit. pithietics. 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











“I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
hi wena class, and Ss sare to fitting boys us Sor 
’ Henry B. the U.8.Supreme 


MONSO r 1) ACADEMY 


108th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
S| ons 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
P 

New Dormitories, Gymnasium. Resident Physical 
Director. ~ a ares to $300 r students of proven 
worth. Sen an catalogue ym book of views a dress, 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 





George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, P: 





Cushing Academy 
» me. Large endowment permits all the 
of a nish priced school 


antages’ ‘or $276 a year. 
tolie A certifica Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buil s Athletic field. oi munasium. Co-educational. 
Write "for catalogue. H.8 WELL, A. M., Principal. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other sciensifies schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
BOSTON 
POSSE GYMNASIUM ‘mass. 
Normal School Department.—Two years’ course for 
diploma. P uate c OurwO (ROW), Positions for 
graduates. Medical Department wo years, rae 
gous and special private course, a accqmpans 
ospital work. Address 38 Registrar, P; ‘osse Gymnasium. 


The Highland ym one 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 
“A model school, ”” says a patron. Prepares for college, 














professi and b life. 16 acres of campus, 
pa oa farm. 6 ey Fa as Athletic 
fields. Terms $400. -» Headmaster. 





New Delon Academy, %*%,52'*™ 


117TH YEAR BEGINS AUGUST 2TH. Heat jocation. 
> ‘or 
} Sue = college and business. All 
outdoor sports. Write for catalogue. 
J. R. C i1LDSs, ‘Principal. 


R YS. Lo 

ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dn dry 
and healthful, in one of New England's most bea: 

villages. fl able, experienced, mature. Thor- 








ugh preparation Unusual attention given boys 
= seventeen. — with swimming pool. 
yon BY ¥ HITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. rienced instructors. Certificate rivi- 





Manual New and se) dormitories 
ten girls and boys. Gyunaainm. Athle _ Endow- 
ment permits cost CHtarles Alden 

on ee of “a Orono, Me. 





DEAN i ACADEMY. Freaks Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in sinful 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpfu 
o I Fm. “Liberal endowment permits libera 

For tatalogue and ¢ and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


STATE NORMAL on 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- 
ature, tics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 22d and 24, and 
September 6 and 6, 1911. For circulars, address, 

ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


oecnryntgg is oo: Ignorance 
school develops 
coe: THeuids character, 
; trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's a 
Military system, judicious 
letics, preparation for Cate: 
West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. 14 years under same 
management. Summer Camp. 
Over fio, 000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our five 
books . Paul Weston French, 
Registrar, 5-15 Academy Hill, West Lebanon, N. H.. on the 
Connecticut River, 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


—Tabor Academy— 


MARION, MASS. 
Beautiful location on Buzzards Bay. 
The sea and the pines make an un- 
usually mild and healthful climate. 
Large campus equipped for all outdoor 
sports. Athletics under a skilled coach. 
Gymnasium. Modern buildings. Prep- 
aration for college and _ business. 
Endowment. Co-educational. Address 
CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, Principal, 10 Spine ST. 




















MAIN BUILDING 


Beautifully located among the Soot pills of the 
— Mountains, the school has all the natural 

es of high elevation, pure or, and water. 
Bix ne new buildings have Soa to the plant in 
the last four years, including a $30, ae 
with all modern Os egy oS a ad us dining 
hall and four cottages. orm utories for 
young men and women. Sepeinietie field and all 
outdoor sports. Faculty of seventeen. Thorough 
training in preparation for college or business life. 
Music art, elocution. Special course for High 
School Graduates. Large endowment allows low 

Address, 











HE ATTENTION of 
those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 
Ye 
All courses leading to the 
) degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








for further information address : 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Drawn, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts CotLeGcg, Mass. 
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For Boys AC ADEMY 78th Year 


Develops power of self-government and sense of honor. Faculty 
chosen for personality, moral influence and knowledge of subjects. 
Prepares for best colleges. 8 buildings, 22 acres. “tke Megaron,” 

a noble living and —— room. ae = og poe 4 building. 
Manual training. Sanitary ;_ phys- 
ical training. saskill Field of 11 mAh oat: "equipped for all 
sports; quarter-mile track, 220 yds. straightaway, tennis courts, 
beautiful field house with baths and lockers. Ilustrated catalogue. 


D. W. Abercrombie, LL. D., 91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 








Self-Rising Wheat Flour 


For cake, biscuits, aporteake, 
dumplings, griddle- cakes, ete 

If you have thought of self. 
rising flour as expensive you 


owder would cost — more 
than Automatic Flou 
No expensive earton—just 5 Ibs. 
of flour in a paper 
Nothing on the amet com- 
pares with it in Soe Th nothing 
competes with it in 
Ask your grocer for it. Tell 
him where you saw our ad. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
78 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 











by wholesome and 
. Seven 











A HOME SCHOOL 


Genuine atte c= = Ly personal, aff 
autiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is 
cmeee tionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
ng 


-€ cres; pine grove 

observed especially for results in health, character and edueation. 
phen Music, Handiwork. Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish — native 
teach All branches of study. Patient and a an ten instructors. Address, 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins. 





Individual Attention 
ectionate care. Growing girls inspired 


8, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 


New equipment. 








Cod, Mass. 


P.0. Box D, East Brewster C 
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and Wally looked longingly out of the 

factory windows, wishing he could go © 
for a tramp in the country instead of 
remaining in the noisy, dusty mixing- 
room. But the broad smile that was on 
the face of Mulford, foreman and chief 
mixer, brought an answering one to his 
own. 

‘‘Feeling good, Mr. Mulford?’’ he 
asked, respectfully. 

‘‘Feeling fine!’? answered Mulford. 
‘The boss has the big contract—signed. 
Of course you know our wheels won out 
in trial, but having the contract signed 
shows we’ve taken the business away 
from the Ellis works! And the first 
orders on the contract came this morning. 
We start on it to-day.’’ 

Wally’s smile was from genuine delight 
this time. 

When the first tentative order for fifty 
knife-grinding wheels had come from the 
great cutlery factory, he, as well as all 
the rest of the workmen in the ‘‘silicate 
room,’’? had been equally delighted and 
anxious. Competition in the emery-wheel 
business was so keen, and there were 
so many concerns making silicate wheels, 
that the opportunity to get the enormous 
business of a great concern like the 
Western Knife Company was a delight 
to every one, from the ‘‘boss’’ down to 
the errand boy. They all knew that 
increased business meant continuous pay 
and no ‘‘lay-offs.’’ 

Yet the delight was tinged with 
anxiety, for if those fifty trial wheels 
were not as good as the wheels the cut- 
lery factory had been getting from the 
Ellis Wheel Company, undoubtedly the 
big contract would not be obtained. 

Indeed, Wharton, the salesman, who 
had managed to get the trial order, had 
warned Mr. Phelps, the president of the 
Phelps Wheel Company: 

‘*You must make good on this trial, 
or not bother these people again. They 
are satisfied with the Ellis wheels, but 
are willing to try ours, if, as I claimed, 
we could make wheels that would cut as 
freely and wear longer. What you and 
Mulford have to do is to figure on a 
formula that will produce a grade E with 
120 stock which will last as well as a 
grade I or K.’’ 

This was a hard thing to 
do. The silicate emery-wheel 
is made with chemicals, 
tamped either by hand or 
machinery, and baked at a 
low heat. The vitrified 
wheels, which are baked in 
a kiln, are easier to make, 
but were less satisfactory to 
this knife-grinding company, 
because of the greater heat generated by them 
in grinding. And to make a wheel which was 
sufficiently soft in texture to cut freely and 
well, and which was yet hard enough to out- 
last their competitors’ wheel, was no easy 
problem. 

So if Mulford’s report that the trial order 
had ‘‘made good’? was good news, his telling 
of the signing of the contract and the first order 
was even better, and Wally forgot all about 
outdoors in his delight that those wheels, in 
the mixing of which he had had a part, were 
entirely successful. 

‘Wonder what the Ellis people will do 
now?’? he said to Mulford, stirring away at 
his ‘‘bateh. ?? 

Mulford turned from his stock record, still 
smiling. He was so full of the triumph of his 
room that he was glad of the chance to talk. 

“Do?” he repeated. ‘‘They’ll try every- 
thing they know to beat us—and if they can’t 
do anything else, they’ll try to steal the for- 
mula. Iknow ’em. I worked there four years 
before I came here. I’m not saying anything, 
but there were burglaries of two wheelworks 
in this country where nothing was taken 
but records! It’s a cutthroat business, and 
the fighting isn’t always fair. But they’ll 
have a hard job stealing our formula. There 
are only two copies—that card and the boss’s 
book. And we lock the card up inthe safe 
eve Ty night. ? 

Wally turned and looked at the card as 
Mulford mentioned it. It was about ten inches 
long and four wide. Mulford had hung it 
tight over his desk, next to the new tamping- 
machine—the pride of the room, for every one 
had worked on it, made suggestions as to its 
puProvement, and felt personally responsible 
for the success of the machine that did hand- 
work better than hands could do it. The card 


rz was a warm day for early spring, 






































































































































































































































































































































ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


was typewritten, and | 
bore the long and com- 
plicated formula—so | 


| attention to them until 
| they stopped near his 
bench, and the gentleman 
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the man was not a spy, and was falsely 
accused, it would be the end of Wally. 

If he was a spy, and the formula was 
stolen, whoever it was being stolen for 
could underbid the Phelps company for 
the same wheels, and take their contract 
away—the contract for the carrying out 
of which the plans for a new room had 
long been made, and which would mean 
better work, more of it, and increased 
wages. 

“IT mustn’t say anything,’’ Wally 
thought, vigorously stirring the contents 
of his tub the wrong way, ‘‘but I must 
find out. They’ll go to the grading- 
and crushing-room from here. The 
boss’ll make him take off his coat and 
put on a duster. He’ll hang his coat in 
the carpenter-shop. I’ll have to be there 
and see for myself.’’ 

But then another thought bewildered 
him. 

‘*Have I any right to go into his 
pockets? Won’t that make me a thief, 
too, if I take things out of his pockets ?’’ 

Wally had never studied ethics from a 
text-book, but he argued the matter out 
with his New England conscience. And 
he decided that if he took the contents 
of the man’s pockets out and looked at 
them, and found nothing of importance 
to the boss, and put them back, he 
would be guilty of no more than an 
impertinence; but that if he found a 
copy of the formula, he would be entirely 
justified in taking it away. 

‘*For if a man steals something from 
me, I have a perfect right to take it 
back, if I can,’’ he argued. ‘‘And while 
the paper may be his, the formula, if he 
has copied it, belongs to us.’’ 

By this time the visitors were done 
looking at the tamping-machine and had 
turned to go. But Wally noticed that 
the hand in the coat had worked up to 
the last moment, and he was not sur- 
prised to see the stranger turn back to 
the machine and ask another question 
regarding it—or to see him glance again 
at the formula card. 

Wally laid down his paddle and fol- 
lowed them when they went out. He 
stopped to speak to two of the workmen, 
so that he should not follow them too 
closely. And when, as he surmised, 
Mr. Phelps told the stranger 
to take off his coat and put on 
a duster to go to the grading- 
room, where the air was thick 
with emery-dust, he was not 
surprised to hear the gentle- 
man protest that he would 
wear the coat. But Mr. Phelps 
would not have it. 

‘*You’re hot now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s a great deal too 


much emery, so much clay, so much ‘‘dope,’’ | stooped and picked up a pinch of emery in his| warm to wear an overcoat a day like this, 


so much silicate, and the instructions as to | 


time and degree of tamping and of burning or 
baking. 

‘*Well, no one will ever memorize that long 
formula,’’ said Wally, following out a train of 
thought of his own. 

Ever since he had been with the Phelps 
works he had been looking for his opportunity. 
His father had said to him, shortly before he 
died : 

**Don’t wait for the opportunity, son; go look 
for it. It’s there somewhere, and when it 
comes, if you can grasp it, you will succeed. ’’ 

And Wally had thought that memorizing 
formulas might be an opportunity; indeed, 
Mulford had found his ready memory of quan- 
tities useful more than once. But the great 
opportunity that should bring him forcibly to 
the notice of the boss had not come yet, and 
Wally, who wanted money and education, and 
had little of either, was impatient for its arrival. 

Mulford interrupted his thoughts. 

‘I’ve got to go and see about a new pulley 
for this shaft,’’ he said. ‘‘Soon as you finish 
that job, start on that 24x 3 order. I’ll be 
back about noon.’’ 

Wally nodded and turned to his work. He 
was still thinking of the possible opportunity 
when Mr. Phelps came in, accompanied by 
two strangers, a gentleman and a lady. 

Visitors to the plant were frequent, —the | 
unique industry made it one of the show places | 





fingers. ‘‘This is emery ?’’ he said to Wally. 


‘*Yes, sir,’? answered the boy, ‘flour and | 


ninety mixed. ’’ 

The gentleman dropped the stuff, dusted his 
hands, and turned again to Mr. Phelps. But 
Wally was thinking hard. 

**He didn’t have to pick up that emery; he 
rolled it, too, just as if he knew all about the 
stuff. I wonder — 

Thereafter, for a few minutes, Wally’s mix- 


ture received scant attention, although Mulford | 


had cautioned him often enough about stirring 
cross wise. 

Wally was watching the visitors. They were 
examining the tamping-machine now. Mr. 
Phelps was explaining it, and starting and 
stopping it to show how the numerous little 
‘*feet’’? rose and stamped upon the mold 
beneath, where, had there been a mixture, it | 
would have formed a close, compact mass. 
Wally, with his eyes shining, noted that the 
man stood a little to the left of the machine, 


right in front of Mulford’s desk, and that he} 


kept his hands in his overcoat pockets. 
‘*Funny he keeps his coat on—the lady 
doesn’t —’’ 


him gasp. 


| anyway, don’t you think ?’’ 
So the overcoat was removed, the duster 
| slipped on, and Mr. Phelps conducted his visi- 
tors through the little door from the carpenter- 
shop which led into the noisy, dirty, interesting 
grading-room, where dozens of shaking screens 
assorted to various sizes the emery received 
by a conveyor belt from the crushers below. 

Wally waited until the door shut with a 
bang, then sprang for the coat. He had slipped 
on a ‘‘handling’’ glove, that his dirty hand 
| might leave no mark. He plunged his hand 
into the right-hand pocket, and pulled out a 
package of folded paper. He needed but a look 
to see that much of it was illegible, but there 
were many plain figures on it, which Wally 
| recognized. 

‘*Kighty —one hundred and twenty,’’ he 
| read. ‘*That means eighty pounds one hundred 
| and twenty emery—and these scratches—why 
| —it’s shorthand !’’ 
| Wally crushed the paper in his hand, stuffed 
it into his pocket, and put the rest of the 
package back into the overcoat. Then he went 





| back to his puddling. 
And then Wally saw something which made | 


‘*T don’t know what I ought to do,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘but I do know that if they come 
back here I’ll have that card, even if I get a 


He could see the slight turn of the gentle- | call-down.’’ 


man’s head from side to side, although his 
back was toward him, as if he were glan- 
cing at the card, that card with the secret for- 


of the town,—and after one glance, Wally | mula; and he could see, too, a queer movement 


turned his eyes respectfully away. 


But mix- | in the right-hand overcoat pocket. 
ing a batch is a mechanical operation, and the | 


‘*Why—why, he’s—he’s writing down the 


boy, without intending it, heard much of the | formula—in his pocket—he’s a spy —’”’ 


conversation. 


The boss was explaining emery-wheel- | 


making, and both the gentleman and the 


lady seemed interested. But Wally paid little | 





Wally thought rapidly. Should he denounce 
him openly? Suppose he were mistaken? Sup- 
pose the visitors were friends of the boss? 


Suppose he was not copying the formula? If | 





| the stranger and his companion as they heard 


When Mr. Phelps and his visitors returned, 
Wally took his place close to Mulford’s desk. 
As they passed by, he took in all meekness 
Mr. Phelps’s sharp: 

‘‘What are you doing here, Wally? Get 
| back to work.’’ 

But his eyes flashed at the smile on the face of 


the reprimand. They did not stop, and Wally 
went thoughtfully back again to his work 
When the whistle blew for luncheon, he 
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made his way swiftly to the office. He knocked 
at the door of Mr. Phelps’s private room. 

‘*Come in!’’ said a sharp voice. 

‘*May I speak to you a few minutes, sir?’’ 
asked Wally. 

Mr. Phelps signed to his stenographer to 
wait, and without looking up, said, ‘‘What is 
it, boy? I’m very busy.’’ 

‘‘May I see you, sir, alone?’’ said Wally. 

Mr. Phelps turned in his chair with a jerk. 

**What ?’’ he said, testily, not comprehending. 

Wally motioned with his hand to the waiting 
girl, and something in his face must have con- 
veyed a meaning to Mr. Phelps, for he told the 
stenographer to leave and come back in five 
minutes. ‘‘Now what is it? I haven’t any 
time for complaints this morning.’’ 

‘‘No, sir,’’ said Wally. ‘‘I’ve nothing to 
complain of. Do you know that gentleman 
and lady who were here this morning ?’’ 

Mr. Phelps stared. This was certainly an 
odd way for a workman to open a conversation. 

‘*Know them? Why, no. What business is 
it of yours, anyway ?’’ 

‘*None, sir,’’ said Wally. ‘‘Only I saw him 
steal the Western Knife formula, and [ didn’t 
like to say so if he was a friend of yours, 
and —’’ 

**You saw him steal the—what the—do you 
know what you are saying ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Wally. ‘‘I saw him steal 
it. He wrote it down in his overcoat pocket. 
The card was over Mulford’s desk. He kept 
you talking about the tamping-machine, and 
kept looking and writing. I saw him.’’ 

‘*Nonsense !’’ said Mr. Phelps. ‘*He couldn’t 
do such a thing if he wanted to. You’ve got 
a mare’s nest. If you looked less at visitors 
and more at your work, you’d get along faster. 
I thought you were rather slow this morning. 
So that’s what you had in your mind!’’ 

Mr. Phelps laughed. Hewasrelieved. The 
mere thought of that formula being stolen had 
frightened him. 

‘*Yes, sir,’? Wally replied. ‘‘I didn’t do 
much work this morning. But I didn’t just 
suspect. I know.’’ 

Wally drew from his pocket the crumpled 








‘*T—T took it from his pocket, 
**I—I couldn’t let him get 


piece of paper. 
sir,’’ he said. 
away with it.’’ 

Mr. Phelps seized the paper, scrutinized it 
very carefully for a moment, then went to the 
door. 

‘*Miss Adams!’’ he called. 

The stenographer came in hurriedly. When 
Mr. Phelps was cross, his employés jumped. 

‘*Can you read that?’’ he said, handing her 
the slip. 

She took it, looking at it for a few moments 
in silence. 

‘*It’s shorthand, Mr. Phelps, ’’ she said, ‘‘but 
it’s not Pitman, which is what I use. And it’s 
badly written. But it looks as if it might 
mean silicate and whiting, or whitford—pounds 
—there is something there that might be digress 
and might be degrees, and —’’ 

‘*That’ll do!’? said Mr. Phelps. 

The stenographer got up and left. 

**Now tell me,’’ said the president. 

So Wally told him. 

‘*That’s the paper, sir, you have,’’ Wally 
finished. ‘‘I knew most of the figures. I 
couldn’t read the rest, but I guessed it might 
be shorthand, and —’’ 

The office door burst open. Mr. Mulford 
almost fell into the room. ‘‘That man—saw 
him—on the trolley—old man Ellis’s nephew 
—has he been here—in the factory ?”” 

Mr. Phelps smiled grimly. 

‘*Yes, he’s been here. I’m glad to know 
who he is and where he came from. He tried 
to steal the formula, but this boy outwitted 
him. I think, Mulford, we won’t hang the 
formula up any more. I think we’ll make 
one man responsible for that card and have 
him carry it round with him when you need 
it. We’ll call that man the assistant mixer. 
And as you,’’ and he turned to Wally, ‘‘seem 
better able to take care of the formula than 
any one else, I guess you might as well have 


-| that job. We’ll say it’s worth twice what you 


are getting now.’’ 

And Wally, looking dazedly into the face he 
had always thought stern, found that the eyes 
were full of gratitude, and kind. 


EIR ATHLETIC MOTHER 


Oy Minna Stanwood 
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LARE was the first to pass the gray pine 
( which stood in the middle of the road, 
hiding the cottage. She looked eagerly 
toward the veranda, and called back excitedly : 

‘‘Aunt Ray’s come, girls! I see her sitting 
in the hammock. ’’ 

‘Hurrah !’? shouted Kit and Beth, and all 
three hurried forward and ran up the steps. 

‘“‘You’re a darling to come!’’ exclaimed 
Beth. ‘‘It’s—why, nearly ten years since we 
had you!’’ 

‘* You’ll love this camp,’’ declared Kit. 
‘Look! ‘The ocean and the rocks at our front 
door, pine-trees and coun- 
try at the back. Oh, it’s 
glorious !’’ 

‘*But it makes us hun- 
gry as bears,’’ said Clare. 
‘*I’m going to see if sup- 
per’s ready. ’’ 

She disappeared in the 
house, and presently called 
from the door: 

‘““Come on, come on! 
The baked potatoes are 
done, and the fish will be 
ready in less than a min- 
ute. ’’ 

Mrs. Warren came from 
the kitchen. ‘‘Don’t wait 
for me, dears. Rachel, you 
take father’s place. ’’ 

She set the potatoes 
down, and took out her 
handkerchief to wipe her 
face. ‘‘I’m rather warm,’’ 
she said, ‘‘because I’ve 
been hurrying. Ralph 
didn’t tell the man to clean 
the fish, and it’s quite a 
process to clean two dozen 
cunners. ’” 

‘*Poor mother,’’ ex- 
claimed Clare, ‘‘she actu- 
ally shudders every time 
she ‘sticks a knife into a 
fish! It’s a shame for her to have to do it. 
Beth, pass the cucumbers to Aunt Ray. Lucky 
mother thought to go for them; we forgot to 
order them. Aren’t they crisp? But wait till 
you see our raspberries! Oh, do you suppose 
mother went for some? Yes, there they are 
over on the bureau—sideboard, I mean. They 
grow so thick round here that it’s fun to pick 
them. Here’s the fish. Nobody fries fish like 
mother, Aunt Ray. I believe she could do it 
just right with her eyes shut. Couldn’t you, 
mother ?’’ 

But Mrs. Warren was looking round in a 
puzzled way. 

‘*Ralph not here? I certainly thought I 
heard him.’’ 

‘*Ralph’s gone up-river with the boys,’’ said 
Kit. ‘‘He’ll be back about half past nine. 








MRS. WARREN. 
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He said for you to save some fish to cook for 
him when he comes, because he’!] be starved. ’’ 

‘*That’s one thing we’re reveling in,’’ de- 
clared Beth; ‘‘being able to go and come as 
we please. Johanna’s a treasure, of course, 
but she’s horribly grumpy when we’re late to 
meals. We girls fairly hugged ourselves when 
she announced that she had a chance to go to 
the mountains and take charge of a linen-room 
in a hotel this summer. One would think we’d 
mind the work, but we don’t. It’s really 
nothing. ’’ 

Aunt Ray’s smile travelled round the table 
and rested on her sister. 
‘*Where’s your appetite, 
Louise ?’’ 

‘*Mother’s probably 
thinking how pretty those 
cunners looked before she 
operated on them!’ ex- 
claimed Kit. ‘‘Still, she 
never eats anything, Aunt 
Ray. We’re hoping this 
bracing air will tone her 
up. Of course she isn’t 
strong enough to go out a 
great deal, but even in the 
house one gets the exhila- 
rating air.’’ 

““T suppose you girls go 
out?’’ said Aunt Ray. 

‘*We live outdoors,’’ re- 
plied Clare, passing her 
plate for a second help- 
ing of fish. ‘‘To-day we 
tramped seven miles by our 
pedometers, and yesterday 
we did a good twelve miles, 
besides boating and golf. 
Do you think you’d be 
equal to ten miles to- 
morrow, Aunt Ray ?’’ 

“Certainly not,’’ said 
, Mrs. Warren. ‘‘After 

teaching all the year, Aunt 

Ray needs rest. Remem- 
ber, I want everybody to be quiet in the 
morning. Aunt Ray is going to sleep just 
as long as she can.’’ 

This Aunt Ray proceeded to do. It was a 
loud, sibilant whisper from down-stairs which 
set a limit to her sleeping ability. 

‘*But, mother,’’ the whisper sounded, ‘‘I’m 
positive I left my pedometer on the living-room 
table last night. No! I won’t take Clare’s. 
It’s heavy as lead.’’ 

‘*Well, go without any, and don’t wake your 
aunt,’? came Mrs. Warren’s quiet voice. 

Aunt Ray heard the screen door close and 
the footsteps of the girls outside. 

‘*Good morning, Louise!’’ she called. 
I the only sleepyhead?”’ 

There was an exclamation of dismay from 
Mrs. Warren. ‘‘I’m so sorry we’ve waked 


“Am 





you! Yes, they’regone. Ralph had his break- 
fast at five, to go to Wittery Point to a 
launching. The boys came for him at four. 
The girls have started for a short tramp. I 
was afraid Kitty would wake you, scolding 
about that pedometer. ’’ 

Aunt Ray smiled at her sister. ‘‘Never 
mind. If the truth were known, Louise, I 
quite deserved to have 
Kitty wake me!’’ she 
called down. 

At noon the girls 
were back, hungry 
and apologetic. They 
had shamefully neg- 
lected Aunt Ray, but 
they would make it 
up to her after dinner, 
for they were going 
to take her out and 
teach her to play golf. 
What did she say to 
that? 

She shook her head 
laughingly. ‘* You 
know I was to rest 
to-day. To-morrow 
perhaps I’ll astonish 
you. ”? 

There was a posi- 
tive ring to the state- 
ment which satisfied 
the girls, and sent 
them off happy, in 
fresh white linen 
suits, to a long after- 
noon of sport. They 
recalled the incident 
wher seven o’clock 
brought them home, 
to find a deserted cot- 
tage and a distracted 
brother. 

‘*A pretty way to 
‘rest’!’? exclaimed 
Kit, as she tried the 
kitchen window, only 
to find it locked, like 
the others. The 
neighbors knew noth- 
ing of Mrs. Warren’s 
whereabouts, and 
some of them had 
difficulty in veiling the fact that they were 
unaware of the existence of such a person. 
But one, at the second cottage on the right, 
looked up from the fishing-rod she was mend- 
ing, to ask coolly if ‘‘mother’’ might be the 
brown-haired woman she had noticed sweep- 
ing the veranda and splitting kindlings at 
the back door? And without waiting for an 
answer from the indignant Clare, she added 
that she believed she had not seen the missing 
one that afternoon. 

Clare sped back to the others on the hot foot 
of anger. . 

‘‘Why, she insinuated that she thought 
mother was the maid. Snob!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘**T loathe a snob!’’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’’ said Beth. ‘‘She’s 
always off fishing or golfing or something, and 
she probably never thought anything about 
mother. Don’t let’s take to biting our neigh- 
bors, even if we are famished.’’ 

**T’ll eat the hammock if she doesn’t show 
up soon!’’? declared Ralph. ‘‘Haven’t had a 
thing but peanuts — Hark! Didn’t I heara 
trill?’’ 

Confirmation came faintly from the direction 
of the gray pine, and Beth started up. ‘‘That’s 
Aunt Ray. Come on!’’ 

The girls ran to meet their mother and aunt 
—two leisurely, bundle-laden women. Ralph 
relieved them of the bundles. 

‘*We’ll tell you all about it at supper,’’ 
Aunt Ray said. ‘‘Hurry on now and set the 
table; here’s the key. We’ve had a delightful 
spree.’ 

The table, when finally set, showed the work 
of bungling amateurs, but Aunt Ray smiled 
reassuringly at her sister. 

‘*Ah, this looks more like camping!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘There’s a lobster apiece for us 
girls, and two for Ralph. I hope you all 
like to eat them camp fashion. I do. Your 
mother was going to bake biscuits for supper, 
but I knew a trick worth two of building up a 
roasting fire on a day like this, and that was 
to go out and buy bread. We took the boat, 
and rowed — 

‘*Took the boat?’’ exclaimed Beth. 
Aunt Ray, you can’t row!’’ 

‘*But your mother can. ’’ 

**Mother ?”’ 

The girls gazed at Mrs. Warren in amaze- 
ment. 

**Mother !”” 
her. ‘‘Mother row—a boat —’’ 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


‘** But, 


‘*We wabbled pretty badly at first, it’s been | 


so many years since she rowed, but after a 


while she began to get the stroke, and then we | 
She used to be as much at | 


were all right. 
home on the water, or in it, for that matter, 
as any boy in our town.’’ 

**Mother ?”” 

‘*Of course’’—Aunt Ray’s eyes danced mis- 
chievously at her sister—‘‘there was no talk of 
athletic girls in our day; people only passed 
scathing remarks about tomboys. But your 
mother was athletic, and is now. Athletic? 





They twisted round to stare at | 


|I should say she is! Why, she walked no 
| less than seven miles this morning.’’ 

‘*Seven miles!’? They could only gasp and 
repeat like a lot of parrots. 

‘‘When did you go out, mother?’’ asked 
Clare. ‘*‘You had on a house dress at noon.’’ 

‘‘Oh, did you think one had to go out to 
walk?’’? Aunt Ray stared round with eyes of 








“WE COASTED ALONG TILL WE SPIED A HOUSE.” 


innocent amazement. ‘‘You can walk miles 
in the smallest cottage. For instance, your 
mother was up at four, built the fire, got three 
breakfasts, picked: up everybody’s belongings, 
washed dishes, swept, dusted, filled lamps, 
washed table linen, made beds, split kindlings, 
lighted the fire and got dinner, cleared up 
afterward, and walked seven miles doing it. I 
know, for I put somebody’s pedometer in the 
change pocket she has in the belt of her house 
dress. ’’ 

‘*Well, well,’’ said Mrs. Warren, laughing. 
“*T thought my purse was remarkably plump, 
but I was too busy to find out why. So that 
was what you meant when you said you ‘de- 
served’ to have Kitty wake you.’’ 

‘*Now about our spree,’’ continued Aunt 
Ray. ‘‘We coasted along till we spied a house 
I had seen from the steamer. It had such a 
very evidently home-made sign in the window 
that I was positive the baking would be genu- 
ine. It is. Aren’t these rolls delicious? We 
saw the raspberry tarts taken out of the oven. 
And we had the nicest lunch of ice-cream and 
cake. Such cake! Just as good as mother’s.’’ 
She smiled. ‘‘And by the way, these lobsters 
were boiled for a Mrs. Secombe. It took sev- 
eral volumes of logic to convince that fishermapr 
that he could boil others for her. I wonder 
who she is? _ One of our seminary girls married 
a Secombe. ’’ 

‘*Clare knows her,’’ remarked Ralph, with 
malice. 

Clare gave him a withering glance. ‘‘She 
lives in the second cottage on the right, but | 
do not know her. She’s thin and fair, Aunt 
Ray, and I’ve heard her call her husband 
Billy. ’’ 

Aunt Ray clapped her hands. 

**T do believe it’s Georgia Swan. She mar- 
ried a William Secombe. Louise, we’ll leave 
the children to clear up here, and we’ll go 
straight over! If it’s Georgia, she’ll dote on 
you, because she’s athletic herself. Why, she 
was president of our athletic association. Come 
on,’’ she said, ‘‘we’ll wash our fingers at the 
kitchen sink. ’’ 

‘*But, Rachel,’’ protested Mrs. Warren, **! 
|really think I’d better clear up first. The 
| children look tired. ’’ 
| Ralph sprang up and began rattling dishes 
| together. 

**You’ll not clear up, you’ll clear out!’’ 
he announced. ‘‘We’re not tired; we’re ath- 
| letic, too. Pity if we can’t live up to ow 
ma. Hustle off, mother. Give Clare’s regards 
|to Mrs. Secombe. Beth, you put the food 
away. Kit, get busy there. Clare, ligh 
that kitchen lamp, so I sha’n’t smash this 
stuff. I know what I’ll do. I’ll write to 
father to send down a load of paper dishes. 
Who wants to spend the summer washin« 
crockery ?’’ 

Then, to show how undaunted he was, he 
burst into song; and as the mother and Aunt 
| Ray went out, they laughed to hear the tune- 
| less bellow. 
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UST before a recent game of base- 
ball at New Haven the Harvard 
and Yale University catchers made 
an agreement which shall serve as my text. 
Each promised the other to go through the 
game without trying to disconcert the batsmen 
by talking tothem. The 








It is one of the prettiest games ever 
devised by man; it is played with a 
strong and supple body, a true eye and 
a quick mind. It is not, properly speaking, 
played with the mouth ; certainly not with the 
mouth improperly speaking. In its essence it 
is as much a gentle- 





agreement was credita- 
ble: the need of it was 
humiliating—as if con- 
testants in a rifle-match 
should agree not to jog- 
gle each other’s elbows 
and not to shout, ‘‘ You 
can’t hit it!?’? ‘‘You’re 
no good!’?—or some- 
thing much worse—at 
the crucial moment. 


the country. 





LE BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, Litt.D., 
LL.D., dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences of Harvard University; chairman 
of the University Committee on the Reg- 
ulation of Athletic Sports; a man who 
has: written much and done much to 
spread ideals of clean sport throughout 


man’s game as tennis or 
golf. Yet I remember a 
Western university nine 
of high repute in which 
all the players talked at 
once with something the 
effect of an agitated 
hen-yard, and a strong 
Eastern university nine 
in which the players 
vied with one another, 








A player hits to the - 
infield; and the pitcher, nominally trying to 
back up first base, dashes straight at the runner. 
Why? To make that runner consciously or un- 
consciously ‘‘slow down’’ for fear of collision. 
A baseman so places his body and his legs as to 
bar easy access to the bag. A field coach shouts 
from the side-lines, to the runner but at the 
pitcher, ‘* Hi-i-i! Well! well! well! He 
can’t put it over the plate! Now you’ve got 
him in a hole, old boy!’’ while his fellow 
students ‘‘support the team’’ by stamping the 
bleachers, or by .cheering and singing under 
the leadership of the most popular men in their 
college. Possibly the chief editorial article in 
the university paper that morning has pointed 
out how games are won by cheering, and has 
urged every man to do his duty. 

I have purposely omitted such offenses as 
tripping, although even that is not unknown 
to university baseball. I have instanced acts 
that may be observed in the games of our 
leading universities, may in some colleges be 
committed by popular men without visible loss 
of popularity, and may be urged by captains 
and coaches as essential to the game—not to 
mention the honor of the university. 


“In the Game.”’ 


BALL is called on a pitcher ; and the right- 
fielder cries, ‘‘ Pretty near, Jack!’’ This 
is supposed to hearten Jack. Taken seri- 

ously, it is an insult to Jack’s intelligence, since 
Jack knows—and no one knows better—that 
the right-fielder is one of the last men to judge 
whether the ball was ‘‘pretty near’’ or not. 
Yet the player who keeps up this inane chat- 
tering most persistently exp or, at least, 
hopes—to be captain next year; for is he not 
‘always in the game’’ ? 

What is the game, and what is being in it? 








shouting, ‘‘Mike, old 


boy!’ at every ball their pitcher threw. So | 


far from being ‘‘in the game,’’ these men are 
out of the game, and have yet to learn what 
the game is. 


The Meaningless Chatter. 


GRANT that their chattering does not divert 
| them from their business so much as might be 
presumed, for it is quite devoid of intelli- 
gence. Their minds are on what they may at 
any moment be called upon to do—not at all on 
what they are saying. Hence it is that young 
men representing institutions of learning reveal, 
along with their fertile tongues, such lean vo- 
cabularies and such underwitted emptiness of 
thought; hence it is that they are content, six 
at a time, to reiterate, ‘‘Mike, old boy!’’ 
through a whole game, and to display a vul- 
garity of speech and bearing beside which 
their gum-chewing is a polite accomplishment. 

Somehow the modern youth is taught to 
believe that these things are essential to the 
game, and that no man is master of twentieth 
century baseball unless he practises them. If 
you bid him leave them to sharpers and thugs, 
he intimates, with a smile of forbearance, that 
the game when you played it was in its crude 
beginnings, and that only he and his contem- 
poraries have mastered it in its subtile matu- 
rity ; that talking relieves the nerves, especially 
the nerves of an outfielder, who may else be 
unemployed; that it also ‘‘rattles’’ the other 
fellow’s nerves, as the highly developed modern 
game requires. 

Doubtless some nervous players find relief in 
their own chatter, just as some nervous women 
do in theirs, just as some soldiers swear while 
they fight and some surgeons while they 
operate; but no one maintains that the chat- 
ter of nervous women is essential to skilled 


conversation, or that profanity is essential to 
good fighting and good surgery. 
Baseball, like every game outdoors or indoors, 


demands honorable control of temper and of | 
tongue. When it teaches vulgarity and mean- | 


ness it ceases to be baseball, or athletics of any 
kind, and becomes thinly disguised sharp prac- 
tise. New development in the game may 
change the position of the pitcher, or the rela- 
tion of fouls to strikes, or the maximum size 
of a fielder’s glove; it cannot change the prin- 
ciples of sportsmanship, which in every athletic 
sport, no matter how strategic or how rough, 
permits, and requires, each player to be a 
gentleman. 


‘Playing to Win.”’ 


HAVE singled out baseball because it fur- 
| nishes the most conspicuous examples of 

vulgar unfairness now afforded by any game 
that I know—unfairness more deliberate than 
much, although not all, of the unfairness in 
| games which constantly force men to run into 
each other. Despite the fine example of a few 
| organizations in the West which strictly limit 
| talking on the field, no upright person can 
| scrutinize college baseball to-day without a 
shock to his hope for the honor of educated 
American youth. 

It will not do to attribute all the evils to 





till he outdoes his master. Harvard had last 
year few, if any, opponents who played cleaner 
ball than the Boston Americans, and few, if 
any, who were more agreeably reserved in 
speech. 

The phrase, ‘‘playing to win,’’ has taken on 
an ugly meaning; but, granted fair play, no 
player is worth considering who does not play 
to win with all his might. The outfielder 
who plays to win is busy every moment, 
whether the ball comes his way or not. If 
time hangs heavy on his hands, the fault is 
his; there is game enough for him if he has 


of the whole-heartedness which fits him for the 
team. 


Is it ‘‘the Coach’s Fault’’? 


BJECTIONABLE playing to win is 
usually charged to the coach; the college 
follows the coach, the school the college. 

People say, ‘‘It is all the coach’s fault,’’ as if 
that ended the matter. It never was and never 
can be ‘‘all the coach’s fault.’’ The coach is to 
blame if he does not check rude talk and foul 
play, still more to blame if he teaches them ; but 
he has no power whatever to compel dishonesty 
or discourtesy in any player. Suppose he tells 
a catcher to stand on the line between third 
base and the plate, why need the catcher do 
it? If the coach drops him out of the squad 
because he will not do it, he goes out—that is 
all. 
‘*Yes, but that all means much.’’ Not half so 
much as staying in under such conditions. To 





professional players. The amateur, aping the | 
bad manners of the professional, is not content | 


the sense to see it. His playing to win is part | 
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TO PLAY THE GAME 


“Dean Briggs, 


disobey degrading orders and be dropped calls 
for character ; so does every emergency of life. 
| This emergency calls for no more character than 
every honest boy should have as a matter of 
course. It is hard, but simple. The decisions 
that cannot be expected of boys belong to cases 
|.in which right and wrong are so badly tangled 
that only a mature and wise person can tell 
which is which. A simple decision of mani- 
fest right demands neither age nor wisdom— 
merely honesty and courage. 

Indeed, the kind of courage that insures such 
a decision at any risk must be recognized by 
the coach himself as evidence of ‘*good stuff’’ 
in the player. Few coaches would suspend the 
man who exhibits such stuff; fewer still would 
dare suspend a man for being honest. In the 
long run the player would come out ahead of 
the coach; but whether he did or not, he 
would know he was right, and would be much 
happier than if he knew he was wrong. Once 
more there comes back the old rebuke of the 
sailor preacher : 

‘‘Outside pressure, Mr. Senator! Where were 
your inside braces ?’’ 


The Undergraduate ‘‘ Manager.”’ 


HATEVER may be said of playing to 
W win as a requisite for members of a 

team, it is not a requisite for managers. 
Managers should be efficient persons, obviously ; 
they should also be honorable and courteous, 
and should adhere to some one accepted theory 
of spelling. They should not be, as they 
sometimes are, crude boys eager to steal a 
march on the managers of rival teams, and 
convinced that whatever advantage they can 
get for their own team is a fine stroke for 
their college. Managers too often meet as 
tricky politicians, ready to bluff each other as 
much as they can. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that excellent schools or col- 
leges may be estranged for years by a little 
vulgar cunning in an apparently insignificant 
manager. 

The encouraging thing is that, although some 
|athletes who, judged as sportsmen, should 
be sent to Coventry, are tolerated, and even 
cherished in clubs, the athlete most admired 
is first, last and always the clean player. 
Captain Coy of Yale, by the fine generosity of 
his sportsmanship in a Yale-Harvard football 
game, won the admiration of both colleges and 
of the entire interested public; the late Francis 
Burr, a Harvard football captain, was respected 
by every one as a man incapable of meanness, 
a man to give coaches standards rather than to 
take standards from them. Both these men 
would be conspicuous in any squad as great 
players, and among great players both stood 
out by reason of their fairness. 

Such men are sportsmen—something quite 
different from sporting men. They do not 
live for sport ; they take sport as a natural and 
honorable expression of one part of their lives. 
The true sportsman is among the finest and 
most attractive fellows in the world, sure to be 
a powerful influence for good, and sure to 











OR ordinary 
F bird photogra- 

phy an expen- 
sive equipment is 
not necessary, yet it 
is always cheapest 
in the end to pur- 
chase a good outfit. 
My own work has 
been done for the 
most part with an 
ordinary five by 
seven long-focus tri- 
pod camera and a 
rectilinear lens. The length of bellows is twenty 
inches ; equivalent focus of lens seven and one- 
half inches ; the focus of the rear combination is 
twelve inches ; of the front combination eighteen 
inches. For bird work the low-priced recti- 
linear lenses are as serviceable as the expensive 
anastigmats, for the object to be photographed 
is always at the center of the plate-field, where 
the definition is sharp with any lens. 

In my camera I use ‘‘kits’’ for four by five 
plates. This makes the expense for plates only 
about half as much as for five by seven plates, 
and a four by five plate is large enough for 
most bird work. Moreover, the five by seven 
rectilinear lens will give sharp definition over a 
four by five plate without being stopped down, 
and so made slower. 

In bird work a brace to attach the camera 

to the limb of the tree is used oftener than 
the tripod. Bird photographs must usually be 
taken with the operator at some distance from 
the camera. So get fifty feet of small rubber 
hose, and attach one end to the shutter, and 
the other to a bicycle pump, which is better 
than a bulb at this distance. 
; When the camera is focused for a bird pic- 
‘ure, it should be covered with a cloth which 
matches the surroundings. In the woods gray 
'S a serviceable color, and an old, worn cloth 
'S always better than a new cloth. Do not let 
the cover flap, lest it frighten the birds. 





A YOUNG PURPLE 
GRACKLE. 


Never attempt to photograph a parent bird | 
when the nest contains either eggs or very | 
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the camera. And very young birds must be 
fed often, so that to keep their parents away 
very long may mean their death. 

Old birds may easily be photographed as 
they come to feed at boxes filled with food for 
them in winter. The camera is focused on the 
food dish, which is made small, so that when 
the bird alights upon it he will be in focus. 
In this way photographs may be secured of 
blue jays, chickadees, nuthatches,-downy and 
hairy woodpeckers, and many others. 

In summer the bird-bath may be used as a 
focusing-point just as the food-box is in winter. 
Be careful not to make the bath too large, else 
the lens will not cover the whole of it with 
sharp definition. Although birds 
prefer to bathe in the shade, the 
bath must be placed in the sun- 
light, so that clear photographs 
may be secured. In this way you 
may obtain photographs of cat- 
birds, bluebirds, orioles, robins, 
flickers, wood-thrushes, wrens, 
and many others. 

A stake driven in the middle 
of one’s yard attracts certain 
kinds of birds. Focus the camera 
on the top of the stake, attach 
one end of the rubber hose to 
the shutter, run the other 
through a window into the house, and wait. 
If there are robins, wood-thrushes, blue jays 
or king-birds in the yard, it will not be long 
before one of them will alight on the stake 
before your camera. The best success will be 
obtained with your longest lens combination, 
which makes it possible to place the camera 
eight or ten feet from the stake, and yet secure 
a good photograph. 

Nestlings should not be disturbed when very 


A ROBIN. 


small young. Birds will often let their eggs | young. A few moments of direct sunlight, let 


become cold rather than return to them before 


in to secure the photograph, will often result 
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Photographing. @irds 
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in the death of very young birds. They cannot 
stand direct sunlight. Again, if a well-fledged 
nestling is taken from the nest for a photograph 
before it would naturally 
leave of its own accord, it 
will never be content to stay 
in the nest again. Having 
once ‘‘found its legs,’’ it will 
climb over the edge of the 
nest, and go bumping to the 
ground before it is able to use 
its wings, and will become 
the victim of prowling cats or 
other enemies. 








Very young nestlings —a 
wriggling mass of featherless 


are neither beautiful nor interest- 
ing. Although not so ugly, yet 
searcely more interesting, is a 
photograph of half-grown nest- 
lings, squatting, and huddled 
together in fear. Young birds 
become worth photographing 
when they begin to take hold of 
life for themselves, and this is 
when they are leaving the nest. 
Then they are strong on their 
legs, their heads are up and 
their eyes alert. Every pose is 
graceful, full of life, and brimming with inter- 
est. In posing young birds for their photo- 
graphs, great patience is needed. It may be only 
on the tenth or twentieth trial that they will be 
still, and ‘‘look pleasant,’’ but often they will 
do both when you are least expecting it. When 
seeking to quiet birds, young or old, never 
make a quick motion, for birds are as sensitive 
to motion as they are to sound. 

In the amount of work and patience required, 
| photographing nests is a much simpler task 
| than photographing birds, and yet when well 








A BLACK- BILLED CUCKOO 
ON NEST 


bodies, heads, legs and necks— | 


done it displays more artistic sense and also 
more photographic skill. 

Artistic sense must be displayed in the choice 
of a nest which has artistic surroundings. If 
branches are fastened back and leaves removed 
simply to lay bare the nest, the photograph 
will be worthless except as a scientific exhibit. 

Photographic skill must be exhibited in a 
number of ways. The swing-back, which a 
bird camera should always have, should be 
tipped back as far as pos- 
sible at the top, —the beginner 
is apt to tip it just the other 
way,—so that both sides of 
the nest will be brought into 
sharp focus. The camera 
must be set or the nest 
slightly tipped so that at 
least part of every egg will 
appear, while at the same 
time the effect remains natu- 
ral. The photograph must 
| take in enough of the surroundings to give an 
idea of the location of the nest. To secure a good 
photograph, a nest with eggs must be shaded 
from strong sunlight, as also from the dappled 
light and shade produced by overhanging 
leaves and grasses. Often the best results are 
secured by complete shading and time exposure. 
| The position of certain nests will often test 
| one’s ingenuity to the utmost. The interiors 
| of the phoebe’s nest and of the barn-swallow’s 
|nest have been photographed by fastening 
| small mirrors above the nests and focusing the 

camera upon the reflected eggs. Birds on their 

| nests have been photographed in deep shade 
by reflecting sunlight upon the nest from a 
large mirror. 

Of two things the nest photographer should 
| be scrupulously careful. He should not keep 
| the mother away from her eggs very long, lest 
|the eggs cool and the embryos die; and he 
should leave all the surroundings of the nest 
precisely as he found them. Birds know best 
how to protect their own nests by placing them 
in the proper surroundings, and unless one is 
careful to leave the surroundings as he found 
them, in a few days he may find the nest 
robbed or abandoned. 
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show his quality in something besides sport. 
These are men whom no coaches can spoil. 

I sometimes wish that more of them would 
become coaches themselves. As a rule, they 
become something that seems better; as a rule, 
the best men are too busy to be coaches. Yet 
with the nearly universal passion for athletics, 
the opportunity of the coach to fix in the minds 
of boys and young men sound standards of 
courtesy and honor surpasses, I believe, that of 
the pulpit or the school. A few splendid fellows 
recognize this opportunity, teach clean sport 
with all their strength, and are honored. 

Every normal boy loves outdoor sport. It is 
part and parcel of his life—training for his mus- 
cles, health for his mind, outlet for his turbulent 
energy, relief for his high-strung nerves. As 
every part of life is part of education, and as 
the most absorbing parts of education are the 
most telling, and as no part of a boy’s life is 
more absorbing than outdoor sport, it follows 
that a boy’s character as a sportsman has an 
almost irresistible bearing on his character as a 
man. 

Scarcely anything is a more searching test 
of his ‘manhood present and to come than 
a series of exciting games. Class officers in 





college are usually well chosen, not because 
they are athletes, but because as athletes they 
can searcely fail to show what sort of men 
they are. 

I have said ‘‘manhood present and to come. ’’ 
I do not mean that a boy who plays games in 
the wrong spirit may never achieve the right 
one; for in athletics, as in all things else, there 
is room for bitter repentance. In the heat of 
a game or of a campaign a young player or a 
young coach may lose his head, and with it 
his sense of fairness. Later, in his days of 
coolness and perspective, he may recover both. 
A college athlete whose skill was undisputed, 
but whose career on the field had been morti- 
fying, became a candidate for the position of 
university coach. When questioned about his 
past, he answered simply, ‘‘I lost my head. I 
was a mucker in college. ’’ 

Intercollegiate sports are still on trial. At 
their best they are a splendid school of manli- 
ness; at their worst they are as low-lived as 
eard-sharping and the cockpit. According as 
they approach their best or their worst, they 
will deservedly live or deservedly die. Can 
we not cast out all vulgarity and meanness, 
striving as honest gentlemen to play the game? 





of all the beauties of the far South, the 

longest she had ever known, Sally was 
kept well in touch with affairs at home by the 
letters. If it had not been for these, she thought 
she could hardly have waited patiently for the 
spring to come. Mr. Rudd had gained slowly 
but positively throughout the winter, yet it was 
not thought best for him to come home until 
the spring should be well advanced. The first 
of May was the date set, and proved a judicious 
choice, for April was a cold and rainy month. 

A letter arrived for her on 
April 4th, from her brother 
Bob: 

‘‘Dear Sally. This is 
April-fool’s day, and I’ve 
had a great old time fooling 
everybody. Sewed down the 
knives and forks to the break- 
fast-table, tied the chairs to 
the legs, salted the coffee, and 
did a few little every-day 
stunts like that. Max got 
maddest when he ran on a 
big lump of Cayenne in his 
oatmeal, but Joanna gave him 
another dish right away, and 
another cup of coffee. The 
best thing I did was the way 
I fooled Jarve on a letter 
from you. I knew he had 
had one from you some time 
in March, so I looked in his 
coat pocket while he was up 
in the timber-lot with a 
sweater on. I found it—pretty 
much used up with being 
carried round; suppose he 
forgot to take it out. I gota 
fresh thin envelope, put the 
old one inside, traced the 
address through, pasted on a 
postmark from your last one 
to me, and’ put three heavy 
sheets inside to make it fat 
—a lot fatter than the one I 
got out of his pocket. Stuck 
on old stamps—two of ’em. 
Overweight, you know. 

**When we came in to lunch 
he found the letter with his 
other mail. I had my eye on 
him—I was pretending to read 
the morning paper. He read 
all his other letters, but he 
put that one in his pocket. 
He got terribly jolly after 
that — cracking jokes and 
everything. The minute 
junch was over he went off to his room, and 
I cut for outdoors. Didn’t let him get a 
sight of me for hours. When I did come 
in, I thought maybe he’d have got over being 
fussed, but the minute I hove in sight he got 
after me. He must have put on a lot of 
muscle chopping wood and hoeing, for I thought 
a cyclone had struck me. I’m resting up now, 
but I feel pretty sore yet—in spots. That’s 
why I’m writing to you. I think you’d better 
write him once in a while; then getting what 
he thinks is a letter won’t go to his head like 
that. 

‘*Tt’ll be the first of May in one month more, 
and you’ll be home! Heaps of love from 
Bob. ’? 

On the following day came a letter from Janet 
Ferry. It was a letter of several sheets, and 
the last two pages ran thus: 

‘*Alec and Bob have been rolling the lawn 
with a roller they were at great pains to get 
from the Burnside place in the city. You 
should have seen them at it, encouraging each 


[rare a winter which seemed, in spite 
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other to do the thing thoroughly. Afterward 
they scattered wood-ashes in all the thin places. 
Bob said they had been saving them all winter 
from the fireplace. I didn’t know Alec could 
be so interested in outdoor labor, but this 
winter seems to have given him an impetus 
toward following Mr. Burnside’s example, and 
Don’s—for I think Don has had a hand in 
waking him up. 

‘*Speaking of Don, I found him out in your 
garden yesterday, pruning your old rose-bushes 
—the ones that you inherited with the garden. 
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“WE HAD A DELIGHTFUL TIME IN THE LIBRARY.” 


give Don so much satisfaction, but it does. He 
told me to be sure to tell you.’’ 

Clearly it gave Sally satisfaction also, for 
she read this particular paragraph a second 
time, smiling to herself, before she put the 
letter aside. 

On April 7th came a letter from Alec. It 
was of quite surprising length, —for Alec, —and 
it interested his sister more than any letter she 
had had from him during the winter: 

‘*Dear Sally. I haven’t time to write much. 
I have hired out to J. B. as a farm-hand, and 
he keeps a fellow busy. For two weeks now 
we’ve been clearing up the old wood in the 
timber-lot and getting out new stuff for fence- 
posts, and so forth. Evenings he gets me at 
books—I’m reading up on soil now ; surprised to 
find it quite interesting. J. B. and I talk plans 
a lot more than Max does, though I think the 
old boy is going to get interested in time all 
right. Maybe you’d like to know what our 
plans are. Well, here goes. 

‘*Cut off the suckers in the orchard, plow, 
and later spray—before the leaves come. That 
means hustle, but we’re nearly through with 
the pruning. Bob and Mr. Ferry are at that. 

‘*Then we’ll plow five acres of what we let 
go to hay last year, and plant it to corn, with 
half an acre of potatoes. The other five acres 
we’ll let grow to hay. Next year we’ll have 
alfalfa where we have corn this year. J. B. 
is daft on alfalfa, and I’m beginning to see 
why. The five acres of hay, with the corn, 
will be enough for the two cows, and we’ll 
keep the pasture over beyond the orchard for 
them. Miss Janet says as long as she lives 
there she wants to see those cows—or other 
ones—come down the lane by the orchard at 
milking-time—only she wishes there were more 
of them, and a collie to drive them. 

‘-The seven acres where we had the buck- 
wheat and afterward the potatoes last year are 
to be set with strawberries this May. J. B. 
hasn’t done a thing this winter but study the 
soil in that seven acres and figure out what 
kinds of berries to plant. He’s given a lot of 
thought to what fertilizers to use, and if there’s 
any such thing as improving soil, the soil in 
that strawberry land is going to be improved. 
Tons of stuff are going into 
it, and it’s going to be well 
mixed in, too. Then if culti- 
vating and irrigating and all 
the rest of it can bring us 
big fruit, we’ll get it. J. B.’s 
idea is the more we put in 
the more we’ll get out, and 
the better quality. Of course 
it’s lucky for us we have 
him to pay out the money for 
getting things going, but I 
believe Strawberry Acres will 
support itself some day and 
bring us in good returns. 

‘*Anyhow, I must say I’m 
beginning to like the whole 
thing, although it’s hard work 
and plenty of it. With love, 

‘*Your brother Alec. 

‘““P.S. The old asparagus- 
bed is trying so hard to 
show signs of life we’ve given 
it a good salting. The Ferrys’ 
crocuses are up, the grass is 
all full of them; they look 
mighty pretty. ’’ 

This was certainly very 
satisfactory, when one con- 
sidered that Alec had been 
in the beginning only second 
to Max in scoffing at the 
idea of living on a farm, not 
to mention working on one. 
More than any of the boys, 
Alec had preferred life in the 
city, and had prided himself 
upon doing things in the 
urban way. For him to be 
willing to put on old clothes 
and rough boots and soil his 
hands with manual labor indi- 
cated a change of thought and 
ideals hardly to have been 
expected so soon. 

The most interesting part 
of Josephine’s long letter, 
which reached Sally on the 


He says you are particularly fond of the many- | ninth, was, as is usually the case in feminine 


leaved pink ones that smell so much sweeter 
than any hothouse rose that ever grew. 

‘‘Mr. Burnside has been busy all through 
March, and already has garden peas in. It 
seems absurdly early, but he prophesies that 
there will be no more frosts that they can’t 
stand, and promises us peas on the table three 
weeks earlier than our neighbors. He is 
nothing if not daring. He reads and reads in 
those books and magazines and papers of his, 
and then starts out, armed for action. He and 
Jake spend much time arguing over details, 
but I believe he usually carries his point. 


‘*Don says that while he was finishing his | 
work in your garden your brother Max came | —Tuesday—he came again. 
home and strolled out to see what he was doing. | till just before he went. 





letters, toward its close. After every other 
subject had been touched upon, Sally’s cor- 
respondent remarked : 

‘*You may care to know that I have been 
much surprised of late to receive two calls from 
Mr. Ferry. One was in March, but I didn’t 
mention it, for I thought probably it was the 
first, last, and only one he would ever make, 
and I wouldn’t crow about it. It was on one 
of mother’s Thursdays, and of course a lot of 
other people were here. I was busy with the 
tea things, so couldn’t give him much attention. 
He was very nice, and everybody seemed much 
interested to see him here. Yesterday evening 
Mother was out 
We had a delightful 


Don mentioned the fact that it would soon be| time in the library over a box of new books 
time the whole garden was dug and raked and | Jarvis had just had sent up—not farm books 


put in spring order, and Mr. Lane answered | this time. 


Mr. Ferry found something which 


that he would see that it was done—in fact, | especially pleased him, and read several pages 


he thought he would do it himself. I don’t 
exactly understand why this should seem to 


| 


to me, sitting on the edge of the library table— 
I mean that he was sitting on the edge of it, 





not I! I was most properly disposed in a 
chair, and congratulating myself that I had on 
a little new house frock of dull green, with 
bands of blue and gold embroidery, that had 
just come home—the most becoming thing 
Celeste has ever made me. 

‘*We talked much of you, and of how good 
it would seem to have you back, and of the 
garden, and the coming summer. He wanted 
to know if mother and I were coming out to 
spend the season again, and I said yes. He 
asked if I didn’t think we ought to be there by 
the latter part of April, so as to welcome you 
when you come the first of May. It seemed 
rather a good idea to me. What do you think 
of it? Mother had set the fifteenth, but I 
really do want to see the first spring things 
coming up. Jarvis brought home a great 
bunch of daffodils yesterday. I wanted to 
send them on to you, but he thought they 
wouldn’t keep. ’’ 

The thought of the daffodils made Sally long 
intensely for her garden. There was a long 
row of them at the farther end, and another 
clump at the edge of the lawn, with stray ones 
here and there through the grass, which she 
had not been willing to have removed. She 
thought about them many times before the 
arrival of the next letter, on the eleventh, 
which was from Joanna, and which turned her 
thoughts into housewifely channels. 

‘*Dear Miss,’’ it began, in a cramped hand, 
upon a large sheet of ruled paper. ‘‘I suppose 
you would like to know what has been done 
about the housecleaning. You wrote me to 
~wate till you come, but I never like to wate 
later than March, and so I done what was 
nesessary myself, peice by peice, as I could 
find time. Mr. Max and Mr. Alec and Mr. 
Bob seemed to think the house didn’t need 
cleaning, but Mr. Jarvis being used to my 
ways and his mothers said you would want it 
right. He spared me Jake Kelly to clean the 
rugs and peices of carpet and I done the rest. 
I think there is no dirt in the house now. 
Fireplaces makes lots of dust but I should say 
the way they are enjoyed makes up for it. I 
have tryed to do as you wanted about the 
cushions and apples and good food and I dont 
think the young gentlemen are any liter in 
wate than when you went away. 

‘*Hoping you will come home soon 

**Respectfully yours, 
‘** Joanna Marshfield. ’’ 

Nobody but a housekeeper, and a young one 
at that, could appreciate what a load of anxiety 
this letter lifted from Sally’s mind. She wanted 
to have the house immaculately clean, but— 
the garden was waiting for her. Now she 
could give her undivided thought to plans for 
the box-bordered beds, blessing Joanna for a 
maid servant of priceless value. 

Mrs. Ferry’s letter, arriving on the thir- 
teenth, made Sally smile with the lilt of its 
lines : 

**Come, Sally dear, the spring is here, the 
air is mild and warm; showers happen by, 
but cause no sigh; they’re needed on the farm. 
The garden wakes, and stirs, and shakes the 
sleep from out its eyes, and gently sets the 
violets to blooming in surprise. The grass 
grows green, a lark is seen, a robin calls, ‘It’s 
spring!’ And everywhere, in earth and air, 
rejoices everything. We want you near, we 
need you here, to share each day’s delights. 
So hasten home, come soon, dear, come; we 
miss you so 0’ nights! ’’ 

‘‘Sweet little lady,’’ the girl thought, affec- 
tionately, ‘‘to take the trouble to think it out 
in rime for me.’’ 

On the sixteenth of the month letters from 
Donald Ferry and from Jarvis Burnside ar- 
rived together. j 

Sally read Donald’s first. 

‘‘Dear Lady of the Garden,’’ it began whim- 
sically, ‘‘I am sure that no one has told you— 
and that no one will tell you unless I do—that 
the chickweed is looking exceedingly fresh and 
springlike between the box borders. Further, 
a patch of small white violets is to be discov- 
ered in the sunny spot beyond the sweet-pea 
trellis. I have a bunch of them pinned on my 
coat at this moment, purloined by my own 
hands, and smelling like spring itself. The 
daffodils are gorgeous, and a small blue flower, 
which gives forth a modest and unobtrusive 
odor all its own, is to be found in clumps in 
several places. 

‘*Alec tells me he has written you all about 
the progress of the early spring work, but you 
may possibly be still more interested in the 
human culture going on upon Strawberry 
Acres, in which he is bearing an important 
part. To-day he and Burnside, protected by 
blue jeans and looking highly disreputable, 
have been spraying the apple-orchard. A 
disagreeable job it looks to be, from the stand- 
point of cleanliness, although a necessary one. 
But whenever I appeared, as an interested 
spectator, on the scene, Alec was toiling away 
with the greatest good humor, which did not 
fail him when the apparatus suddenly quit 
working properly and had to be nursed and 
tended through at least the final third of the 
operation. 

‘*T believe your brother Max is already long- 
ing to leave the bank and begin his life upon 
the farm. In spite of his somewhat satirical 
comments upon the probable folly of Alec’s 
having taken this step, I am confident he 
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himself would like to try it. Another spring 
will see him burning his bridges, or I am no 
prophet. — 

‘“‘No one could be thrown, as your brothers 
are, with such a fellow as Jarvis Burnside 
without being stimulated to action. He is the 
most thoroughly alive recent college graduate 
I know of in any line of work. It’s refreshing 
to see a man with all the instincts for a literary 
life, but handicapped by the necessity for 
taking care of his eyesight, throw himself with 
such ardor into labor which would have seemed 
the very last he would have been likely to 
care for. Wherever you put him, he’s a man 
worth knowing, and I’m glad I know him and 
have him for a friend.’’ 

‘*] like to hear one man praise another like 
that,’? commented Sally to herself. She took 
up Jarvis’s letter. 

‘‘Dear Sally. One of the apple-wood fires 
you like so well is blazing on the hearth. 
Across the table, in the lamplight, sits Alec, 
absorbed in a column of experiences in straw- 
berry-culture contributed by experts from all 
parts of the country. You may not believe 
me, but in a quite upright position on the end 
of the couch, where the firelight illumines the 
page, Max is deep in a concise and practical 
treatise on the same subject. Bob stands on 
the hearth-rug, drying out, after a run home 
from the Ferry cottage through a brisk 
shower. So you have us. Is it a satisfactory 
picture? 

‘¢ According to Alec, you have been told all 
our plans for the season, and Ferry said to-day 
that he meant soon to write you precisely what 
is happening in your garden. He’s the finest 
ever. I never liked a man so well with so 

reason. 

‘‘Before I forget it, Joanna wishes me to 
state that she has spoken for a kitchen-garden 
which shall contain parsley, summer savory, 
lettuce, radishes and mint. With Bob’s help 
she has even concocted a small hotbed, in 
which she will begin operations at once. 

“These subjects having been disposed of, 





ANS 


a HERE’S a bunch of antelope 
+ over by Chupadero, Paul. 
I reckon I’d better take my 
rifle, ride down that way, and knock 
one over. Provisions are running pretty low.’’ 
‘Oh, hang the antelope, Steve! Let’s keep 
at the well until we get water. You thought 
last night we must be close to it. I’m anxious. 
Why, man alive! You know as well as 1 
do that if we get water here, we’ll have the 
finest cattle-range in New Mexico. Plenty of 
water in this country is better than finding a 
gold-mine. We’ll be rich inside of ten years. 
Who cares if the cupboard is bare?’’ 

Steve Raulerson pulled at his drooping red 
mustache reflectively. Then he drawled, in 
his soft, Southern voice: 

‘Son, the water that is down there in the 
sandstone will just naturally stay right where 
it is until we blast down and tap it, but those 
antelope are not chained. They’ll run away. 
We’d better have some fresh meat in the 
refrigerator. The minister might call, you 
know. ’”’ 

Paul Raymond’s reply was a shrug of the 
shoulders. Steve went to the tent and got his 
rifle and cartridge -belt. His Roman - nosed 
bronco, ‘‘Punch,’? was standing, saddled, near 
the camp. As Steve swung himself into the 
high Spanish saddle, he said: 

‘‘Don’t forget to save me some coffee. I’ll 
be back in three hours at the most.’’ Then 
he rode down the draw and out toward the 
Chupadero Gap, the pass in the mountains to 
the east, directly before which was the herd 
of antelope—a dozen flecks of faint white on 
the gray face of the desert. 

Paul watched the horseman for a short time, 
and then began to prepare breakfast. He 
made up his mind to work at the well alone. 
It would be a fine surprise, he thought, if he 
could strike water before Steve returned. Just 
one more blast might reach it! Paul was 
twenty. The thought kindled his imagination ; 
he could hardly wait for the coffee to boil. 

Three months before, Paul and Steve Raul- 
erson, a Texan born and bred, and six years 
Paul’s senior, had formed a partnership, with 
the intention of becoming cattlemen. They 
had ridden southeast from Socorro to locate a 
ranch on the Free Range. At the end of a four 
days’ ride they had come upon the ideal cattle- 
range—a wide valley, stretching away for mile 
alter mile. One thing had been lacking— 
water. But near the north slope of the draw, 
or wide ravine, at the head of the valley, they 
had found the sure sign of underlying water, 
a clump of locusts in a little hollow, growing 
lustily out of the otherwise bare, brown earth. 

Here they had camped and had set up loca- 
tion notices. Later they filed their entry at a 
land-office, and returned to Socorro for tools— 
Picks, shovels, drills, dynamite, rope and 
buckets. They had been so confident of find- 
ing water that they had also packed along a 
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Oyo Laurence c/ Yates 











you may forgive me for becoming slightly 
personal. Do you know that you haven’t 
answered my last letter? I had one sheet from 
you in January, one in early March, and a 
post-card a week ago. The post-card was very 
attractive, but it hardly took the place of a 
letter. Was it intended to do so? 

‘*But you are coming home soon, and you 
must expect to answer these questions for me 
then. 





When he had slid the cartridges into the shot- | 
holes, he tamped in each charge with a few 
handfuls of dry and powdery earth, which he 
had thrown into the well for this purpose. To 
make sure that the fuses would light readily, 
he split open the end of each with his knife 
and daubed into the slits such particles of the | 
dynamite as he had dug from the sticks. 
Paul fiung his drills into a corner, but he 


I assure you there are long arrears for | tossed his hammer up out of the well, lest the | 


you to make up with us all, in one way and | explosion should shiver the handle. With a 
another. Bob is counting the days till your | single match, he touched fire to the end of each 


return. Max has reached the limit of his | fuse; 
patience. Alec declares this thing must never | moment both fuses began to spit and crackle. 


happen again. Joanna—but it would be a 
breach of confidence to reveal Joanna’s feel- 
ings. ‘There’s na luck aboot the hoose,’ she is 
confident, with its mistress away. 





the powder flared up, and the next 


Then he sprang to the water-pipe. 

There was ample time—nearly double the | 
time he had ever allowed before. Yet force of | 
habit sent him swinging himself upward, | 


| the burning fuses below the fire. 


yard to gain; but the distance might as well 
have been a thousand and one yards. 

Of a sudden he found himself slowly sinking 
downward. He slipped down the pipe a half- 
yard; and then, summoning all his energies, 
he gripped the iron hard enough with his 
thighs and his right hand to stop the slow 
descent. 

Once more he looked down. Both of the 
hissing, smoking fuses had burned quite to the 
mouths of the shot-holes almost directly be- 
neath him. Now it came into his mind that it 
was too late to slide on down the pipe and cut 
He realized 
that, had he wasted no time in struggling to 
reach the top of the well, he might have de- 
seended and snuffed out the death-trains. He 
had been so intent on escaping from the well 


‘*As for me—do you care to know how I feel | hand over hand, with all possible haste. Again | that he had not reflected that there might be 
about your coming home? But I would rather | hot twinges of pain ran through the muscles | two ways of averting the catastrophe. 
tell you that than write it. You have kept me of his wrenched arm, and should have given 


at arm’s length all winter. 


shake hands with me the first of May? 
ever I am Yours, Jarvis. ’’ 

It remained for Max to put the crowning 
touch to Sally’s rather complicated thoughts 
about going home, with the following charac- 
teristic communication : 

‘*Dear Sister. This thing is played out. I 
want you to understand that the first of May is 
the first of May, and you are to get here on it, 
not leave there that day—or the day after. 
Bachelors’ Hall is well enough in its way, but 
not for a lifetime. You’d better be on hand 
mighty soon and sudden if you want to keep 
J. B. to yourself. J. F.’s running you a close 
second, and she’s liable to pass you in sight of 
the wire. Take a brother’s word for it. I’ll 
wager neither has written you a word about 
the other—but if they haven’t, that’s just as 
bad a sign as if they’d kept you in full knowl- 
edge of the way they get on—like a basket of 
chips. Come home—come home! 

‘*Your affectionate brother, Max.’’ 
TO BE OONTINUED. 





pitcher-pump and two sixteen - foot 
lengths of inch-and-one-half pipe. 

The well, an oblong pit eight by 
six feet, was now slightly over twenty 
feet deep. There were four feet of dirt at the 
top; the remaining distance had been blasted 
down into sandstone rock. A windlass fash- 
ioned from a juniper-tree had been set over the 
mouth of the well, and the rocks broken out 
by the blasts were hauled up in a bucket made 
from a barrel sawed in two. 

When Paul had finished his breakfast he 
slipped two yellow sticks of dynamite into his 
pocket, together with the necessary caps and 
coil of fuse. His drilling tools were in the 
well. As he walked toward the pit he paused 
and looked out over the desert, toward Chu- 
padero Gap. Neither the antelope nor Steve 
were in sight now. The empty stretch of the 
vast gray, undulating plain oppressed him with 
a feeling of loneliness, almost foreboding. But 
only for a moment. He glanced up at the 
cloudless blue dome of the sky, took a deep 
breath of the clean, sweet air, and turned to 
the well, whistling briskly. 

As ameans of descending and ascending, 
the two lengths of water-pipe had been coupled 
together and set in the well, at an angle, so that 
the pipe rested at the top of the pit on one side 
and was braced against the wall on the opposite 
side at the bottom. While lowering himself 
down the pipe, Paul noticed that occasional 
twinges of pain shot through the muscles of 
his left arm and shoulder. As he was riding 
down the valley the night before to get a supply 
of water from the nearest water-hole, five miles 
away, his horse had stumbled and fallen. Paul 
had risen, conscious that his left arm and 
shoulder had been wrenched by the fall, and 
during the remainder of the ride he had suf- 
fered some discomfort. The hurt of the sore 
muscles and tendons now recalled the accident, 
but he did not think the injury serious. 

He was soon making good progress with the 
drill and hammer on his first shot-hole. Paul 
had done much ‘‘gophering’’ on mining claims, 
and his experience counted in the work on 
which he was engaged. Skilfully he sank the 
drill-hole, so that the exploding dynamite 
might obtain the greatest leverage possible. 

He decided to set two charges of a full stick 
each. One of the shot-holes was driven into 


the red sandstone a distance of two feet, the | 


other for thirty inches. When he was ready to 
place the charges, he unwrapped the oiled 
paper at one end of each stick of dynamite, and 
dug out a bit of the yellow substance. Next 
he fitted a length of fuse to two of the caps, 
allowing three feet for each charge. The fuses 
he cut longer than usual, in order to have a 
wide margin of time in which to climb up the 
pipe and get beyond the reach of harm. Then 


Won’t you just | him caution. 
bend your elbow a trifle at the joint when you | continued to raise himself, six, ten, twelve, | of emotions. 
As | fifteen feet. 





| 





very carefully he inserted the sharp point of | 
each cap into the hole dug in each stick of | advancing. A dozen times he fought vainly | sit right here until you come and fish him out 


dynamite, and twisted down the oiled paper. | to raise himself. He had only a little over a of the well with the bucket.’’ 


But they did not. Hurriedly he 


He was within three feet of the 
top of the well, when his right hand slipped, | 


DRAWN BY HARRY C. EDWARDS 


THEN HE SPRANG TO THE WATER-PIPE. 


and he threw more weight than he meant to on 
his injured arm. Instantly an excruciating | 
pain stabbed him through the thick muscles of 
the upper arm and shoulder. He slid down 
the pipe a short distance, stopped and clung 
there, limp as muslin and sickened through 
and through. 

In a moment he rallied and tried to raise 
himself. As soon as he threw the least weight 
upon the left arm, however, the pain flashed 
back and paralyzed his muscles. Not an inch 
could he move upward; he could barely keep 
from slipping downward. 

He could hear the hissing and crackling of 
the fuses beneath him, and the sound struck 
to his heart. 

**Steve |’? he shouted, involuntarily, and then 
remembered, while the sound of his voice was 
yet in his ears, that Raulerson was miles away 
across the valley. 

A period in which it seemed that the flight 
of time had been arrested followed. At least, 
it appeared that its movement had been re- 
tarded until a second became a minute, a min- 
ute equaled an hour. And during this period, 
after one brief space of inactivity, Paul’s mind 
worked with amazing rapidity and clearness. 
Impressions crowded each other in the cells of 
his brain like pictures on the films of a bio- 
graph operated at tremendous speed. 

Delay in escaping from the well meant 
death, swift and inevitable. As he clung to 








the pipe, helpless and weak, his imagination 
ran riot. In anticipation he heard the roar of | 
the blast, felt the shock of the explosion, saw | 
himself heaving upward in one vast billow of | 
red flame, shot with white smoke and brown | 
rock fragments. 

He glanced down at the black, vine-like fuses 
curling up out of the shot-holes and spitting 
fire and little puffs of smoke. They held his | 
eyes fascinated; they were like venomous | 
reptiles, ready to strike the blow of death. 
But while he watched the smoke-jets creep’ 
toward the mouths of the shot-holes, he rested | 
himself for another effort. 

Then he bent all the power of his will to | 
the struggle, and tried to swing himself up- | 
ward. Again the pain cut through his shoul- 
der like a sword-thrust, and held him from | 





And the thought of the lost opportunity set 
his brain reeling for the moment with a tumult 
Then he glanced quickly down- 
ward to make sure that he could not reach the 
fuses. It was true that even the longer of the 
two had burned down 
into the shot-hole; there 
was nohope. He caught 
his breath with a sharp 
gasp. 

Then the little heap of 
dry, powdered earth in 
a corner of the well-pit 
arrested his eye. Could 
he smother the crawling 
sparks by pouring hand- 
fuls of the fine earth into 
the shot-holes and pack- 
ing it tight to exclude 
the air? He did not 
know; he did not stop 
to consider. He knew 
that if he failed, his 
relative position as to 
the blast would not mat- 
ter. To remain clinging 
to the pipe was as dan- 
gerous as to stand at 
the mouths of the shot- 
holes. 

At once he loosened 
his grip, and his body 
shot downward. A\l- 
though the pipe fairly 
hissed through his fin- 
gers, he did not feel the 
burn of the friction. He 
landed on the rock bot- 
tom of the well with such 
a jar that his legs crum- 
pled under him; he fell 
to his knees. Up again 
instantly, he leaped to 
the shot-holes, and 
snatched away from each 
the water-proof shell of 
the fuse, which is always 
left after the fire has 
passed. Both holes were filled within six inches 
of the top with tamped earth, and it happened 
in each case that the fuse-shell pulled off below 
the top of the tamping. 

He sprang to the little mound of earth and 
scooped up a double handful. Down the shal- 
lower of the shot-holes he poured a stream of 
the powdery earth on the little black core, 
which popped smoke-jets intermittently. The 
fuse continued to spit for a moment; then 
the earth closed over it and smothered the 
sound. 

He ran for a second double handful. He 
heaped it over the mouth of the hole. He 
trod down the earth with quick stamps of his 
feet, striving to cut off every bubble of air that 
might feed the creeping spark. 

With still a third double handful of earth, 
he leaped to the second shot-hole. As before, 
he carefully poured the fine, dry dirt down the 
tiny channelway formed by the fuse-shell upon 
the thing of death hissing in the heart of the 
rock. A fourth time he turned to the little 
mound, and came back with his hands heaped 
with earth. Over the second hole he stamped 
down the fine dirt as hard and as swiftly as 
he had done over the first. 

Then, with both hands uplifted, Paul stepped 
back close against the rock wall of the well, 
and waited, every fiber of his body tense and 
quivering. 

One awful moment after another passed. 
Was there air enough round the fuses to carry 
the sparks to the caps? Paul never moved 
his eyes from the dirt-filled holes. His pulses 
pounded in his ears; his mouth was dry as 
ashes; once or twice he tried unconsciously to 
moisten his hot lips with his parched tongue. 
Still the seconds dragged by. 

Suddenly he began to count in a hoarse, dry 
whisper. He counted up to sixty once, twice, 
three times. A fourth time he told off seconds 
slowly—fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-seven, fifty- 
eight, fifty-nine, sixty! He stopped and began 
to laugh hysterically. Next he found himself 
sobbing; then he stood out from the wall and 
said aloud, in his natural voice: 

‘*That dirt did the business! It smothered 
the spark sure enough. Steve, old pal, you 
didn’t lose your pardner, after all, but he will 
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LEADERS IN THE MEXICAN INSURRECTION. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
Wert is the best thing brought by June? 
Teachers and pupils are agreed on the 
answer, however great their differences on some 
matters. It begins with a V. 
HERE is one thing to be said for the sou- 
venir post-card. It has practically wiped 
out the deficit in the Post-Office Department 
of which so much has been heard. 
(=o is said to be the only country in 
the world in which the publication of the 
Bible in the language of the people is forbidden. 
The Bible societies are urging a change in the 
law. 


= democratic spirit must be strong in the 
middle West when two seniors at Ann 
Arbor decline election to Phi Beta Kappa be- 
cause that society of scholars seems to them to 
tend to the creation of an ‘‘intellectual aris- 
tocracy. ” ue 
| Sat feathers do not make a man, although 

they have much to do with the glory of a 
peacock. Consequently, the rough-looking men 
who have been fighting Diaz in Mexico are as 
likely to be able statesmen as if they wore 
gorgeous uniforms. 


ATURALLY George is now a favorite 

name for the boy babies of England, but 
in the early days of the House of Hanover 
the name was such a symbol of party strife 
that some of the clergy refused to bestow it in 
baptism on the ground that it was an ‘indecent 
and pagan name. ’’ 


TALIAN desperadoes are, as might be ex- 

pected, of a different type from that with 
which the United States is familiar. The 
Camorrist who threw his glass eye at the pre- 
siding judge and then fainted away may be a 
terrible fellow, but his hysteria provokes a 
smile rather than a shiver. 


T= personnel of the constitutional conven- 
tion in Arizona reveals the cosmopolitan 
nature of the population of the big territory, 
which is now on the threshold of statehood. 
The convention had fifty-two members, and 


the list of their birthplaces shows twenty-three | 


states and four foreign countries. 

HE recent international plague conference 

at Mukden agreed that pneumonic plague 
ean be controlled. Pneumonic plague is the 
form the pest takes when the lungs are infected 
with the germ. It is called bubonic plague 
when the lymphatic glands are affected, and 
septicemic when the germ appears in the 
blood. eit 

OW can we ever make up our minds to fight 

a nation that has adopted baseball so en- 
thusiastically as Japan has adopted it? We 
cannot. Let there be mutual invasions of 
college nines; let Waseda battle with Wiscon- 
sin, and Keio with Cornell, but armed hos- 
tilities must not be allowed to rage between 
two great nations of ‘‘fans.’’ 


LLEGE athletes will be interested to see 
whether the University of Pennsylvania 
will really adopt a reform suggested by an old 
alumnus and warmly advocated by the weekly 
review of the university, Old Penn. It is 
proposed to abolish gate receipts and profes- 
sional trainers and coaches, and to require 
students to purchase their own athletic cloth- 
ing and equipment, and to pay their own board 
and travelling expenses. It seems radical, yet 
there is no question but that a general adoption 
of it would go a long way toward making 
athletics more wholesome. 
O many excellent qualities are looked for in 
women—and usually found in them—that 
it is not easy to name the ten feminine qualities 
to be rated highest. A French publication 
has recently been giving its readers a chance 
to express their opinions. 
sand have been heard from, each of whom 
sent in a list of ten feminine virtues. Sixty 
virtues were named, the first ten of which, in 


the following order, were: goodness, orderli- | 


ness, devotion, thrift, gentleness, intelligence, 
amiability, faithfulness, patience and modesty. 
Such a poll is eminently to the credit of the 
French, or any other people. It is interesting 


About twenty thou- |* 





to note that the sixtieth virtue on the list, 
presumably voted for by a few lordly men, was 
meekness. ws 


Jpeenicans are less addicted than formerly 
to the coffee habit. At least, there has 
been a steady and marked decline in the im- 
portations of-coffee for several years, and the 
conclusion seems sound, since no coffee is pro- 
duced in this country. On the other hand, 
importations of tea and cocoa have steadily 
increased—particularly cocoa, of which the 
consumption now surpasses that of tea in the 
United States. The importation of cocoa in 
1911 is expected to reach one hundred and forty 
million pounds, which is about eight times the 
annual import twenty years ago. 


*® ¢ 


A CHALLENGE. 


Oh, call to your mate, bob-white, bob-white, 
And I will call to mine. Cale Young Rice. 


* @¢ 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION. 


O decision by the Supreme Court of the 
N United States was ever awaited with 

more eager interest than that which was 
to decide the fate of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Volumes have been written upon the 
deeds and misdeeds of that company, and even 
the printed testimony in the case decided makes 
a small library. 

Business men throughout the country felt 
that the future of the corporations known as 
trusts was to be decided when the judgment of 
the court on this one case should be made 
known. Business itself halted for weeks in 
anticipation of the result. 

The decision is extremely long, but its main 
purport can be stated briefly. The Standard 
Oil Company is held to have been so operated, 
indeed to have been so organized, as to exercise 
an unreasonable restraint upon trade, to have 


stifled competition, to have become and to have | . 


acted as a monopoly. Consequently, it has 
come within the prohibition of the Sherman 
antitrust law, and must be dissolved. The 
court orders its dissolution. 

But that does not mean that all ‘‘trusts,’’ all 
combinations of capital, even great combina- 
tions, are illegal and must be suppressed. Mr. 
Roosevelt, like many others, held that there 
are good trusts and bad trusts. Any combina- 
tion, large or small, acts to a certain extent in 
restraint of trade and in restriction of com- 
petition. It is illegal or not according to its 
exercising unreasonable and excessive restraint. 

Under this decision the modern development 
of the corporation system can exist and be con- 
tinued. But no combination will be allowed to 
transgress the limits that are expressed by the 
word ‘‘reasonable.’” The danger of being 
prosecuted and punished for going beyond 
what is reasonable will be a wholesome, much- 
needed and effectual restraint upon the man- 
agers of all such combinations. 


* © 


THE NAME OF AMERICA. 


the interesting town of St. Dié, in French 

Lorraine, they are having a celebration this 

week which is of special interest to this coun- 
try, and in a lesser degree to Spain and Italy. 
It is in honor of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the publication there of the geographical 
work by Martin Waldseemiiller, in which 
America was suggested as the name of the 
New World. 

There have been many pues and much 
controversy as to the origin of the name 
America, and not a few have resented the 
slight which was put upon Columbus in this 
connection. Some have denounced Amerigo 
Vespucci—who, like Columbus, was an Italian 
sailing under the flag of Spain—for ‘‘stealing’’ 
the glory due the real discoverer. 

But the chief wrong, if any was done, was 
committed by the German geographer in the 
book which was published in 1507, and on the 
map which he published a year or two later. 
On that map the name America was applied, 
however, only to the southern part of the New 
World. The northern part was called Parias. 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that Ves- 
pucci, not Columbus, first reached the main- 
land of America; and it was Vespucci who 
grasped the important fact that a new continent 
had been found, and not simply a part of Asia. 
Of that fact Columbus died in ignorance. 

But rightly or wrongly, the name of Amerigo 
Vespucci, trader, traveller and writer, was 
given to the New World, and given to remain 
forever. And now a lofty tower rises among 
the hills of Lorraine to commemorate the sug- 
gestion which resulted in the designation. 


® ¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND THE LAW. 

T does not require any very profound reason- 
| ing to prove that your face, whether it be 

your fortune or your misfortune, is at least 
your own private property. But does one 
have a vested interest in one’s photographic 
likeness ? 

The common law is silent on this point. 
No decision by any court has laid down a 
principle that governs the case. In the old 
times portraits were not easily come by. The 





situation has been changed by photography. 
Everybody has his picture taken nowadays; 
there are countless millions of photographs 
adrift upon the world. 

For most of them there is, fortunately, no 
great demand. They are tucked away in 
family albums, or displayed in ornamental 
frames upon parlor mantelpieces, and become 
only something more for the housekeeper to 
dust. 

But every little while some one on whom 
the curse of beauty has fallen is startled to find 
herself decorating a calendar or illustrating an 
advertisement, without so much as a ‘‘by your 
leave.’? Photographers, alas! are not always 
discreet, nor advertisers particular. 

More than one lawsuit has resulted; but 


there seems to be no redress except in states | ‘ 


where a statute has been enacted to fit the case. 
There is such a statute in New York, and 
some four years of litigation have at last ended 
in substantial damages for a young woman 
whose picture, in her wedding-dress, was thus 
publicly displayed without her consent. 

In this case justice, it appears, has been 
done, although tardily. The business of com- 
mercial photography is well organized; there 
are plenty of professional models. One can 
get an attractive photograph without filching 
it. Let us hope the young woman has not 
had to spend the whole amount of her damages 
in lawyer’s fees. 

* © 


PATIENT SHOULDERS. 


Goodness, travelling down Life’s road, 
Is often doomed to bear the heaviest load. 
Pastor Feliz. 


* 


FOR HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


ANY books have been written recently 
M on the control over health and happiness 
possessed by the individual mind. Some 
of them are chiefly religion with a little philos- 
ophy thrown in. ‘‘Be well and happy, for it 
is God’s will that you should be so,’’ is a 
strong incentive to vigor; but the authors of 
the beoks sometimes fall to citing proof texts 
for their opinions; their readers fall to ques- 
tioning the oan sea of the texts. Dire 
confusion results. 

Sometimes the books are made chiefly of 
psychology, and are hard reading for the 
every-day woman. She who is engaged in 
the ordinary struggle of life needs encourage- 
ment to be healthy and happy even more than 
the exceptional person, and psychology may 
fail her at the critical moment. 

Other books are primarily sentimental, and 
their pages seem too mild to the woman at 
grips with pain and depression—like a pre- 
scription of warm milk and water to relieve 
the anguish of a cancer. 

A book has recently appeared, written by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, called ‘*‘ The Human 
Machine.’’ Any woman wanting sound advice 
in the art of happy living may consult Mr. 
Bennett’s prescription. It is not new. He 
admits his debt to Epictetus and Marcus Aure- 
lius. He recommends certain practises by 
which will-power may be directed according to 
the principles of common sense. The frictions 
of life, he declares, need not destroy the human 
machine, inside of which the real ‘‘I’’ resides; 
for that machine has been constructed to deal 
with frictions and render them harmless. 

A disciplined mind, an adjustment of our 
powers to our circumstances, a habit of praise 
instead of blame—these are simple accomplish- 
ments for any woman. Once acquired, they 
may help her to work out a life full of joy and 
dignity, of calm and vigor—a life, in short, 
equipped for the business of actual living as 
distinguished from the trivial and the foolish. 


* & 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN MISSIONS. 
HE great missionary exhibition, which 
was recently held in Boston, would not 
have been possible a generation ago. Re- 
ligious people were not then sufficiently roused 
to the realization of human brotherhood, which 
is at the base of all missionary enterprise; and 
they did not take the comprehensive view of 

the world as a whole which is now common. 

The purpose of the Boston show, which was 
a reproduction in general plan of a similar 
show held in London three years ago, was 
chiefly educational. Many thousand church 
people joined in the preparation of the ex- 
hibits and in explaining them to visitors. 

Those actively engaged in this work have 
learned more about missions and about the 
manner of life of the non-Christian peoples 
than they ever knew before. They have seen 
reproductions of the houses and temples of the 
Chinese and the Japanese, of the various races 
of India and Africa, of the Mohammedan and 
of the Buddhist. They have entered so deeply 
into the spirit of the movement that the visitors 
to the show, listening to the explanations of 
the various exhibits, have been deeply im- 
pressed with the spirit of tender and tolerant 
sympathy with which modern Christians re- 
gard those whom they are attempting to ele- 
vate. 

The effectiveness of the great exhibition was 
increased by a pageant, given in an adjoining 
hall, reproducing some of the dramatic inci- 
dents in the history of missions, with the aid 





of costume, stage scenery and music, both vocal 
and instrumental. 

Nothing like it has ever been seen in America 
before. It attracted visitors from all parts of 
the country, and some came even from England 
to see how the American show compared with 
that given in London. The church people have 
planned, if there is sufficient demand, to give 
the same or a similar missionary exhibition in 
other great cities in the course of the next year 
or two, so that all, from Maine to California, 
who wish may have an opportunity of study- 
ing the work for the spread of Christian civi- 
lization. 

® © 


THE FINANCIAL INSTINCT. 


DWIN,” said Mrs. Lyon, looking up from her 

careful stitching on one of Arabella’s filmy 
little frocks, “‘it has just occurred to me that 
neither you nor I have any financial sense. Of 
course we make both ends meet,—after afashion,— 
but it’s an effort, and I want Arabella to do it 
spontaneously.” 

“T’ve no objection,” replied Mr. Lyon, who was 
holding Arabella and toasting her feet before the 
fire. “But how are you going to do it?” 

His wife dropped her work altogether and 
clasped enthusiastic hands. 

“Why, first I’m going to teach her the real value 
of money —” 

“Good gracious! That’s a tough proposition!” 

“I saw,” Mrs. Lyon went on, “the dearest sets of 
paper money at one of the toy-shops. Really, 
Edwin, children’s things are so educational now- 
adays! And I’m going to teach her with that. We’ll 
play store, won’t we, lovest?” she demanded of 
the now sleepy Arabella, who yawned and nodded 
as her mother carried her off to bed. 

The toy money was bought, and for patient 
hours Mrs. Lyon, now the shopkeeper, now a 
prospective purchaser, “played store.” 

“I really think Arabella is getting the money 
sense,” she boasted proudly to her husband. 
“To-day she actually wanted to charge me ten 
cents for something she’d just paid five for.” 

But the triumph was only partial, for the next 
day Arabella dumped half her cash-box into the 
fire, to see the paper burn. For atime her parents 
were discouraged; then Arabella made a grand 
coup, which showed how completely she had mas- 
tered the financial instinct. 

“Edwin, have you seen Arabella?” asked Mrs. 
Lyon late one afternoon. 

*““Wasn’t she with Norah?” her husband replied 
with another question. 

A half-hour’s frantic seareh revealed Arabella 
hidden in the grape arbor. By her side were tell- 
tale banana skins and an open bag of pop-corn, 
and a stick of candy was on its way to her smeared 
mouth. Before the parental tribunal Arabella 
broke down and wept, not because she had bought 
the goodies, but because she had eaten them. 
The higher ethics of the question left her soul 
untouched. 

“You said my money could be spended, and I 
buyed the things, and the grocer man just laughed, 
and wrote something down in a book!” Arabella 
wailed. “And lots of my money is left, anyhow. 
In the box!” 

Mr. Lyon rose with determination, while Mrs. 
Lyon mothered Arabella in protecting arms. “O 
Edwin,” she begged, ““Arabella’s too little for 
theories! What are you going to do?” 

Mr. Lyon seized the box dramatically. 

“I’m going to burn up the money even quicker 
than she did,” he announced, as he walked toward 
the house. Half-way there he stopped. 

“Well, Bess,” he shouted, “Arabella’s discov- 
ered one vital feminine truth! Money’s made to 
spend.” 
® ¢ 


THE “LISTENING HEART.” 


HE incident happened upon one of the great 

ocean liners during an autumn trip when a 
famous violinist was among the passengers. At 
first he firmly refused to play, but was finally per- 
suaded, and upon the appointed evening the salon 
was crowded with eager passengers. 

It was a most enthusiastic audience, intelligent, 
sympathetic and appreciative, yet as the evening 
wore on, people began to notice that the violinist’s 
glance went always in one direction, and after a 
time others followed it. 

They saw a plain little woman, plainly dressed, 
with no marks of wealth or culture. But she was 
looking at the master with shining eyes, her face 
wet with tears, unmindful of everything except 
the magic of his violin. When the program was 
ended, pushing his way through the people who 
would have detained him, the musician went 
straight to the little shabby figure. 

“Madame, I congratulate you—you are ze great 
artist!” he cried. 

She looked up at him almost in alarm. 

“I—oh—I cannot play a note,” she stammered. 
“I don’t know anything about music. I only— 
love it.”’- 

The violinist shook his big shaggy head impa- 
tiently. 

“Is it not what Isay? You have ze artist soul— 
ze artist to listen. What good to play to ze deat 
—like ze rest?” with a disparaging gesture toward 
the crowded room. “It is to ze one wiz ze heart 
to listen zat we masters play.” 

In Rostand’s famous “Chantecler’ the same 
lesson is taught in a different way. Chantecler is 
no poet. He learns that when he hears a true 
poet. He is the idealist; he possesses the “listen- 
ing heart.” He sees the great things of life,— 
beauty, love, duty,—and by his vision wrests vic- 
tory from defeat for himself and transforms the 
cheap love of another into a love which culminates 
in supreme self-sacrifice. 

It is a beautiful message given by musician and 
poet—that the supreme artists of life are not those 
whom the crowd crowns, but those who, often in 
the humblest places, work life’s great miracles 
—the inspiration of art, the transformation of 
duty, the ennobling of love. And the secret of their 
gift is always the same, that they possess the 
“listening heart.” 
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(CURRENT EVENTS 











ace in Mexico.—It was officially an- 

nounced, May 17th, that President Diaz 
and Vice-President Corral of Mexico would 
resign before June ist, and that Minister of 
Foreign Relations de la Barra would become 
president ad interim, with Gen. Francisco I. 
Madero, Jr., the revolutionary leader, as his 
chief adviser. It was announced also that a 
new election would be called within six months, 
and that political amnesty would be recom- 
mended to the chamber of deputies. 

& 


nrestricted Arbitration is proposed in 

the draft of a treaty which Secretary 
Knox submitted, May 17th, to the British and 
French ambassadors at Washington. The pro- 
posed treaty eliminates the exceptions of ‘‘ques- 
tions of vital interest and national honor’’ 
contained in existing treaties. It provides that 
all differences which are capable of adjustment 
by arbitration shall be submitted to The Hague 
Tribunal unless some other tribunal is specially 
created; and that questions which either coun- 
try thinks cannot be so settled shall be referred 
to a commission of inquiry, with power to 
make recommendations. The proposed treaty 
is intended as a basis of negotiations with other 
countries as well as Great Britain and France. 

& 

y= against the Oil Trust.—The 

long-expected decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case against 
the Standard Oil Trust was announced May 
15th. The decision affirmed, with some modi- 
fications, the decree of the Circuit Court, and 
ordered the dissolution of the combination 
within six months. The decision of the court 
was unanimous, except that upon one point 
Justice Harlan dissented. 

& 


he Court reviewed the relations of the 

Standard Oil Company and the various 
corporations which it owns or controls, and 
found that the combination is a monopoly in 
restraint of trade, in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. But it ruled that reason must 
be the ‘guide in the interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the law; and that the law does not 
apply to all combinations, but to those only 
which unduly or unreasonably restrain trade 
or commerce. It was upon this point that 
Justice Harlan dissented, his view being that 
every contract or combination which restrains 
trade or commerce falls within the inhibitions 


of the law. * 


Reem Cases.—On the same day the 
court gave an opinion, setting aside the 
sentences of imprisonment against Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison, 
officers of the American Federation of Labor, 
in the contempt cases growing out of the boy- 
cott of the Bucks Stove & Range Company, 
on the ground that the proceeding against the 
labor leaders was for civil contempt, which 
could be punished only by a fine. 
& 

Si Secretary of War.— Announcement 

was made May 12th of the resignation of 
Jacob MeGavock Dickinson, Secretary of War, 
and the appointment of Henry Lewis Stimson, 
= Republican candidate for 
| 
} 
| 





Governor of New York 
last November, as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Dickinson re- 
tired for personal and 
business reasons. Mr. 
Stimson was United States 
attorney, for the southern 
district of New “York, 
1906-9, and came into 
prominence by his ener- 
getic and successful prose- 

=" aations of several railroads 
for giving rebates to the sugar trust, of various 
paper combinations, of the American Sugar 
tefining Company customs fraud cases, and of 
Charles W. Morse for illegal use of the funds 
of the National Bank of North America. He 
is 43 years old. e 


T= Parliament Bill for the curtailment 

of the powers of the House of Lords was 
passed by the House of Commons, May 15th, 
by a vote of 362 to 241, and has been sent to 
the House of Lords. 











yaa to Queen Victoria. — The 

~ national memorial to Queen Victoria, 
which has been in process of construction at 
Buckingham Palace for the past nine years, 
was unveiled May 16th, with impressive cere- 
monies. Among those who participated were 


King George and Queen Mary, Queen Alex- 


andra, the Emperor and Empress of Germany, 
the King and Queen of Norway, the Grand 
Duke Alexander of Russia, the Crown Prince 
ind Princess of Sweden, and many other mem- 


of England. The statue of the queen is of 
marble, and represents the queen seated en- 
throned and dressed in robes of state. 

















NATURE &SCIENCE 








he March of Cholera.—Professor Chan- 

temesse of the Academy of Medicine, Paris, 
has made a special study of the progress of the 
cholera epidemic of 1910. He shows that of 
200,000 persons attacked in Russia, nearly 
100,000 were killed by the disease. . The river 
Danube opened a way for the epidemic into 
the heart of Europe, but owing to the careful 
guard maintained, not many cases got in. 
There were some in Germany, as well as in 
Roumania, Servia, Hungary, Croatia and 
Slavonia. Italy was reached by way of Brin- 
disi, on the Adriatic Sea. A considerable 
number of cases developed in Naples, and four 
got as far as Marseilles. Professor Chantemesse 
utters a warning concerning the probable 


outbreak of the epidemic next summer, and | 


insists that a more strict surveillance over 
immigration along the recognized ‘‘ cholera 
routes’? is needed. Emigration is the great 
agent for the spread of this disease. 
& 

, gw Telegraphs.— The use of wireless 

telegraphy in connection with aeroplanes 
and dirigible. balloons has reached a point 
where details concerning the best methods of 
employing this system of communication with 
correspondents in the air are beginning to be 
studied. Special interest in this subject has 
been developed in France. The air -ship, 
whether balloon or aeroplane, carries an ‘‘an- 
tenna’’ for the reception and transmission of 
the electric-wave signals. This consists of a 
wire suspended in the air. But it appears that 
certain dangers are to be apprehended from 
stray electric currents, which might be intro- 


duced through the wire, and cause the ignition | 


of hydrogen gas in a balloon. Many forms of 

apparatus suitable to be carried by the aero- 

nauts have recently been devised or suggested. 
& 


ehistoric Art.—When ancient man, dwell- 

ing in caves and under sheltering rocks, 
and furnishing himself with implements and 
arms of stone, yielded to his inborn artistic tend- 
ency, and tried to represent in rude pictures and 
carvings the strange inhabitants of the world 
round him, he could have had no foreglimpse 
of the value that would be attached to his 
work by his remote, 
civilized descendants. 
To-day these pic- 
tures, which have 
endured on the walls 
of caverns and on 
slabs of ivory for 
untold ages, become 
a kind of prehistoric 
history, telling us of 
creatures and of con- 
ditions which vanished long before written 
history began. Some of the most interesting of 
these ancient representations have been dis- 
covered in southwestern Algeria and on the 
borders of the Sahara. Among them are 
spirited rock engravings of an extinct buffalo 
with enormous curved horns, which, Sir H.H. 
Johnston points out, enable paleontologists to 
round out their knowledge of the true forms of 
these animals, whose remains have been found 
in the quaternary and late tertiary strata, at 
the same time proving that man was their 
contemporary. * 





Fp for the Tropics.—Mr. Pehr Olsson- 
Seffer of the Tezonapa Botanical Station, 
Mexico, has issued a plea for organized scientific 
research in the tropics, which, he remarks, 
still remain virtually terra incognita, con- 
taining many secrets worth discovering. Ameri- 
eans who have put millions into tropical 
industries on this continent have not had 
sufficient aid from science. There are scores 
of tan-barks and dozens of oil-producing plants 
that have not been scientifically studied. Very 
little is yet known about the violent electrical 
discharges common in the tropics, which, it is 
thought, produce atmospheric nitrogen, that is 
carried into the soil by rain, thus contributing 
to its great fertility. Modern science has made 
life in the tropics safe for the white man, but 
the study of tropical diseases and their remedies 
is still in its infancy. In anthropology, eth- 
nology and geology the tropics present some of 
the most interesting problems of research. 
& 


he Bark-Wearers of Borneo.—There 

are no more singular people known than 
the Punan tribe of Borneo. Most of what has 
been learned about them is from hearsay. Mr. 
W. H. Beach says that they are represented 
as dressing themselves in bark clothing, wan- 
dering about in the forests, and sleeping in 
trees. They have no houses and no property, 
except mere personal possessions, which they 
exchange by barter. They have the habit of 
leaping three or four yards at a time, and their 


| speed is said to be marvelous. They kill game 
bers of royal families related to the royal family | 


with a weapon resembling a blowpipe, not by 
the usual method of blowing out the arrows 
with the breath, but by striking the end which 
contains the dart with the palm of the hand. 
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Strengthen the Nerves 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water makes a 
wholesome, refreshing beverage. [Ade. 
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from factory To Horse 


MENTAL ACCURACY 
GREATLY IMPROVED BY LEAVING OFF COFFEE. 


The manager of an extensive creamery in Wis. 
| states that while a regular coffee drinker, he 
| found it injurious to his health and a hindrance to 
| the performance of his business duties. 

“Tt impaired my digestion, gave me a distress- 
ing sense of fullness in the region of the stomach, 
| causing a most painful and disquieting palpita- 
| tion of the heart, and what is worse, it muddled 
| my mental faculties so as to seriously injure my 
business efficiency. 

“I finally concluded that something would have 
to be done. I quit the use of coffee, short off, and 
began to drink Postum. The cook didn’t make it 
right at first—she didn’t boil it long enough, and 
I did not find it palatable and quit using it and 
went back to coffee and to the stomach trouble 
again. 

“Then my wife took the matter in hand, and by 
following the directions on the box, faithfully, she 
had me drinking Postum for several days before 
I knew it. 














| 





much better than I had for a long time, she told 
me that I had been drinking Postum, and that 
accounted for it. Now we have no coffee on our 
| table. 

“My digestion has been restored, and with this 
improvement has come relief from the oppressive 
sense of fullness and palpitation of the heart that 
used to bother me so. I note such a gain in mental 
strength and acuteness that I can attend to my 
office work with ease and pleasure and without 
making the mistakes that were so annoying to me 
while I was using coffee. 

“Postum is the greatest table drink of the times, 
in my humble estimation.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
| uine, true, and full of human interest. 


“When I happened to remark that I was feeling | 
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New Catalog 
Now Ready 


500 pages crowded with 
illustrations and interesting 
prices. Every kind of equip- 
ment needed for sail boats and 
motor boats. Gives page after page 
of valuable information and instruc- 
tion about sailing This book costs 
50c to produce. We will mail yous 
copy for 20ec, silver or U. S. Postage. Ask 
for Catalog No. 804 Send for your copy. 

Our complete Tent and Camper's 
Guide Book, No. 805 sent Free on 
request. If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Geo. B. Carpenter goods, write us direct. 

GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
200 South Water Street, Chicago, Mlinols 
Makers for the U. S. Government 
































Only $1.50 








The New No. 0 
Premo Jr. 


It makes 134 x 23g pictures and 
is a substantial, reliable camera 
in every respect. With it you 
can easily make good pictures of 
everything you are interested in. 

Can be loaded in daylight in- 
stantly. Has automatic shutter 
for time or snap shot exposures, 
meniscus lens and two finders. 
434,93.00;354245,, 400 ab Oe 

Our new catalogue describes 50 different styles 
and sizes of film and plate cameras and the 
simple Premo Film Pack System. Free at the 
dealer's, or mailed on request. IMPORTANT—In 
writing, be sure to specify Premo Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. ¥. 
































rifle built to your size. 


down to .22 calibre. 


without adjustment. 


299 Broadway, 





barrel and make sure that it is clean. 
strong, simple parts mean that you can keep your gun cleaner 
and therefore longer with less trouble. 


You can get that woodchuck with a 
-UMC .22 Repeater just as readily as 
the bigger chap, with his high-power rifle, can pull 
down a bear or mountain goat. 


And you'll get as much fun out of it. 


The Remington: UMC .22 Repeater is a man’s 
It has the strength and accuracy of the big-game rifle cut 


The same solid breech, hammerless features are inbuilt. 


Handles .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges 


It cleans from the breech and you can look through the 


This and the few, 


WRITE FOR FREE SET OF TARGETS. 


Remington; UMC — the perfect shooting combination. 
REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. 6 Y.C. 


New York City. 
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AYS New York to Yokohama, 
To Calcutta and Bombay, 
To Peking, Manila, Bangkok, 
Sydney, Shanghai, Mandalay: 
“T am building you a channel 
Safe and easy—I’m the boss! 
It’s a short and simple journey. 
Come and see me: cut across!” 


This the call of San Francisco 
To Berlin and Liverpool, 

To Vienna, Cairo, London, 
Naples, Paris and Stamboul: 

“T am making you a roadway, 
It’s a modern, mighty foss ; 

And the distance now is—nothing. 
Come and see me: cut across!” 


Uncle Sam says to the nations, 
Nations big and nations small, 

“T am keeping open house now, 
And invite you to a call. 

For the world is growing narrow, 
And an ocean but a toss, 

When our ships can pierce an isthmus. 
Come and see me: cut across!” 


And the nations sing in chorus, 
Sing a song of happy peace: 
“Now we are so close together, 
It is time that wars should cease. 
Fighting is a wretched business ; 
Loss, and loss, and only loss. 
Let us live as friends and neighbors,— 
Visit often,—cut across!” 


MUSIC ON MOUNT GERIZIM. 











if) mia at eee ~e 
IN THE VALLEY BETWEEN EBAL AND GERIZIM. 

N the slope of Mount Gerizim, in old 

Samaria, where Joshua caused the bless- 

ings of the law to be read, while the 
curses were hurled from Ebal, opposite, stands 
a little hospital maintained by the Church 
Missionary Society of England. The doctor in 
charge is a man of skill and of fine Christian 
spirit, whose days and nights are given to the 
relief of suffering among a needy and neglected 
population. 

An American minister travelling through 
Palestine grew much interested in the Samari- 
tans, and in his correspondence, which covered 
a period of years, he was constantly assisted 
by the doctor at the hospital, who acted as 
interpreter and friend. 

‘*Is there not some article which your hos- 
pital needs that I can procure for you?” 
asked the American in a letter. ‘‘It must not 
be very expensive, but I should like to add 
some article to the equipment of your hospital. ’’ 

The doctor replied, ‘‘There is nothing that 
would help us so much as some sort of musical 
instrument that could be played by the patients 
themselves. I do not just know what it would 
be. Our patients are often with us for several 
weeks, recovering from operations, where pa- 
tience is severely tested. We have many eye 
patients, and many with tubercular joints, and 
the hours grow wearisome. We teach them, 
entertain them, do all we can for them, but 
we have many cares and they have few re- 
sources of their own. We have no form of 
music which does not take the time of an 
attendant to render it. Do you know of any 
instrument that would adapt itself to our 
needs ?”” 

Those who believe that even the smallest 
things are directed by a special providence 
will see its workings in the fact that the very 
next day a man said to this same minister, 
‘‘Have you any use for a music-box? We 
have one at home that is just as good as new, 
but we have grown a little tired of it. It plays 
a wide variety of tunes, and others can be 
procured. I should like to put it where it 
would do some good, but I can’t think of any 
place to send it.’’ 

They boxed it and iron-bound the box, and 
had it packed, not only for the ocean voyage, 
but for transportation overland from Jaffa. 
And it was well they did so, for the music-box 
had a long journey to make. 

Through a series of blunders, it went to 
Constantinople and then to Cairo; to Naples 
and back to Liverpool, and then to New York 
and back again, and finally was stored for sey- 
eral months in Naples before it was traced and 
recovered. It took no little correspondence to 
find it, but it was found, and landed, through 
the surf at Jaffa, and, transported on camel- 
back to Samaria, and delivered at last, little 
the worse for wear, in the hospital at Nablus. 

Every few months there comes from Mount 
Gerizim a letter telling of the good that is done 








by the American music-box. It plays hymns, 
but it also plays more lively tunes, that never 
before were heard in Palestine. 

The box is moved from ward to ward. It 
is an honor to a patient to have it in charge, 
and to be given the responsibility of winding 
it and selecting the tunes to be played. 

The patients do not know just what tunes 
they are listening to; they recognize the church 
music, and the other tunes please them with 
their variety. The selections represent the 
joint taste of the minister and the donor of 
the musie-box; but they have not told which 
of them selected the religious music, or which 
one caused the valley between Ebal and 
Gerizim to echo forth the strains of ‘‘The 
Old Apple-Tree. ’’ 
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LOYAL FRIENDS. 


URING the Civil War many of the planters 
[) in Louisiana left their homes and went to 

Texas to establish themselves beyond the 
reach of the ravages of war. In the “Diary of a 
Refugee” the writer tells of the experience of her 
own family and that of a neighbor who undertook 
this jourriey. 


My husband called the ne: 
told them that when the Union troops took pos- 
session of the place they would be given their 
freedom, but if they wanted to go with him, he 
would take them to Texas, where he would give 
them work, and treat them as he had always done; 
but they would still be slaves. 

In answer, a chorus of voices exclaimed: 

“Ole massa, we’ll go with you!” 

Out of several hundred slaves, = fifteen young, 
half-grown boys remained on the J, ace. 

My husband then ordered all the wagons to be 
made ready—the very large ones, which are used 
for hauling sugar-cane from the fields to the mill, 
each requiring four mules. In these he put the 
old women, the young children and the sick; the 
women and those who were able followed on foot. 

During the journey they were very often short 
of food, and had many hardships to endure, but 
not once did the slaves falter or cease in their 
vigilant care and consideration for their master. 
After a long and fatiguing day, the only of 
_ of most of them would on the ground. 

hose who could would sleep in the wagons, but 
the negroes would never fail to make a comfort- 
able place for the master. : 

It was a strange sight to see these trains of 
wagons and negroes going through the country, 
often with | one member of their master’s 
family; and not infrequently that would be only a 
woman, who most contidingly entrusted herself to 
the protection and care of her slaves when escapin 
roms ae and seeking safety wherever she coul 

nd it. 

A touching instance of this was the case of a 
young girl of eighteen years of age—an o 
with two brothers. When the brothers joined the 
army she was left in change of the plantation. One 
of her brothers was killed; the younger one re- 
turned home badly wounded, just as the Union 
troops were approaching the plantation. 

The girl e her cooree with her brother, in a 
wagon, the negroes all faithfully oe her. 

o their care she entrusted herself and the 
wounded boy. For weeks they travelled through 
. omy in which they saw not a white person 

‘or days. 

She gave touching accounts of how the negroes 
would take turns in helping her nurse the wounded 
boy. They carried him often in their arms when 
the roads would be so rough that they feared the 
jolting of the wagon might increase his sufferings, 
and showed always the greatest love and loyalty 
» pe two young creatures, who felt no fear in 

eir care. 


‘oes round him and 
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WATCHING A JAGUAR. 


ARLES Livingston Bull had the good for- 

tune to see a young jaguar at play in a 

jungle of British Guiana. He tells, in 

“Under the Roof of the Jungle,” how the great 
cat combined amusement with business. 


He climbed a slight rise of pomed to a sandy, 
forest-covered ridge. Just before he came-to the 
top of this low ridge he saw a curious creature 
making off among the big roots. 

In two bounds he ove k it, but as he struck 
it-with his paw, it curled up into a ball and rolled 
away for a short distance, until it brought up 
agente big, flat root. 

he jaguar sniffed at it, Sostattoety pawed it, 
and watched it with keen interest as it rolled this 
je Ry hat. nm he was playing with it as a 
kitten plays with a ball, knocking it away and 
springing after it, or clutching it with his paws 
and rolling over on his back in ecstasy. Then, 
after a little, he left it, and walking to one side, 
sat down and washed his face and paws just as a 
cat might have done, pretending to take no notice 
of the curious, hard-shelled beast. 

It was an a illo, that curious creature which, 
like the tortoise, carries its house upon its back. 
The hinged bands in its shell enabled it to fold 
head, feet and tail compactly away, and to assume 
almost the shape of a sphere. tough, elastic 
_ was proof against even the blows of the big 
c 


at. 

The jaguar’s attention was next attracted b 
sounds from the jungle of anes brush, squeal- 
ing and grunting. Leaping lightly upon a fallen 
tree trunk, he crouched, perhaps ten teet from the 

‘ound, and watched a band of peccaries, little 

lack pigs of the jungle, which were nosing along, 
picking up occasional nuts as they came. 

For several minutes they stood rigid, makin 
no sound, and the spotted cat needed all his self- 
control to keep his whereabouts unknown. Then 
one 7 one, the pigs turned and started to steal 
silently back through the jungle. 

As the last one turned, the jaguar sprang. With 
one savage blow he stunned the peccary, and 
seizing his prey, sprang back upon the sloping 
trunk, and climbed t up for twenty or thirty 
feet, to a great knot, the top of which was fairly 
level. There he laid down his burden and pro- 
ceeded to make a generous meal. 


*® 


A LOVE THAT WAS REPAID. 


OSA Bonheur, the famous painter of animals, 
apparently had no fear. She treated lions 
as one would treat a pet dog. Mr. Theodore 

Stanton, in his ‘Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur,” 
Says that a lioness would put her paws on the 
great painter’s shoulders and kiss her, and the 
artist would show no signs of fear. A touching 
story is told of two young lions: 

The male died first, quite young, of a disease of 
the spinal cord; but the female lived long enough 
to become attached to her mistress. 

“She was tender and faithful as a dog,” said 
Rosa. “Sometimes she would stand on her hind 
legs and put her front paws on my shoulders in 
order to caress me more easily. But she fell ill of 
the same disease as her brother. I nursed her as 





if she had been a human being, going to see her 
and comfort her several times every day. Once I 
found her so weak that I said to Georges Cain, 
who was there, ‘My poor lioness can’t move; she 
is going to die. 

“A few moments later I heard a velvet-soft ste, 
down the hall. I went to see what it was, an 
found my lioness, which, “~-3 ing, had made 
an effort to see me again for the last time. She 
knew I had gone up-stairs. She heard my voice, 
and had crawled on to the stairs in order to reach 
me. I went down a little way, and she stopped. 
When I came to her, I took her in my arms and 
stroked her. She lay back and looked at me like 
a@ person who thinks, and died thus, gazing on me. 

‘I believe in the good God and in His paradise 
for the just, but I find it monstrous that animals 
should be said to have no soul. My lioness loved. 
Therefore she had more soul than certain people 
who do not love.” 


THE OLD FAMILY 
BURYING-GROUND 





HAVE planted myrtle there 
Where my gray forefathers lie, 
Myrtle, that with pauseless care 
Weaveth dark robes silently ; 
And, perchance, when spring is fair, 
Beareth emblems of the sky. 


Loyal as a sister, she 

Her counsel and her pledge will keep: 
She will come and cover me 

When they bring me there, asleep. 
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THE MINISTER’S AFFLICTION. 


S soon as Miss Betsy Cooper was fairly seated 

A in Mrs. Fay’s sitting-room she burst forth 

with the mysterious utterance that she be- 
lieved she understood it at last. 


“Tt jest flashed through my mind as I was turn- 

ing the corner. The minister takes something!” 

rs. Fay cried out in genuine amazement and 
horror. “You don’t mean that Mr. Pillsbury— 
drinks?” she said. 

Betsy shook her head. “Not alcohol,” she 
qualified. 

| hope ou’re not insinuating that he ‘takes’ 
things!” Mrs. Fay said, warmly. “I'll never be- 
lieve that man is light-fingered!”’ 

“Tt has stum me for a long time,” confessed 
Betsy, ‘and if I hadn’t seen it more’n once I’d 
never speak of it.” 
eal eak of what?” Mrs. Fay demanded, impa- 


ently. 

“OF his habit—his drug habit,” said Betsy, 
coming straight to the poin 

Mrs. Fay sank speechless into a chair, staring 





han bi at her visitor. 


“First two, three times,” continued Betsy, myste- 
rious again, “‘I thought mebbe it was his sermon— 
or money—troubled him and kept him kind o’ numb 
and dumb whenever I called there. But last night 
I dro oe in on my way home from the libr’y, and 
found him looking downright incapable of speech.” 

“My land!” breathed . Fay. 

“T made some remark about the weather,” Bets: 
went on, “and he give a kind o’ dis: groan. 
made another remark about the crops, and he 
ain. He seemed to sink into a kind of 
I gave it up in despair. I didn’t know 

e 


stupor, an 
night, and I made signs 


as he would survive 
to Mrs. Pillsbury that I’ gh. 
couldn’t help thinking that she didn’t seem overly 
than , and I couldn’t understand it, quite. But 
’tis plain enough now; she didn’t want that I 
should see the fam’ly skeleton. 

“Well, within a quarter of an hour, all being 
seated in the parsonage any in comes the high- 
school master. Mr. Pillsbury roused right up, and 
for half an hour md were at it with no s of 
flagging, Mr. P. lively as a boy, when I’ve been 
there five nights now running, and nothing but 
greene and a pale face. How do you account for 

at?” challenged Betsy. 

But Mrs. Fay was not quite artless, or candid, 
a to nee: 

“My theory is this,” continued Betsy. ‘I won’t 
coq © is opium, but Mr. Pillsbury must be in the 
habit of taking something of the drug kind, and 
he times his doses so their effect passes off at a 

nhour. I’ve never stayed long enough be- 
fore to see him come out of the stupor stage.”’ 

As pat Paes for a reply, Mrs. Fay wondered 
inarticulately what the effect would be if she 
casually remarked that the most striking char- 
acteristic of bores is their freedom from self- 
knowledge. 

*® ©¢ 














A SCOTCH SUNDAY. 


T was Sunday morning in the house of Andrew 
| Tosh, farmer. The master had just risen, and 
in the room off the kitchen was completing his 
toilet. His whiskers were snipped and his beard 
shaved on Saturday night, so he had now only to 
wash and don his Sunday clothes. In the kitchen, 
Mrs. Tosh was setting the breakfast of porridge, 
cooked the night before, oat-cakes, cheese, scones, 
and warm milk from the cow. This was the be- 
ginning of a solemn “‘Sabba’ day,” which is further 
described in “Kirk Life and Kirk Folk” by James 
Wotherspoon. 
The breakfast began with a very comprehensive 


grace from the master of the house. ie conver- 
sation was staid and solemn, entirely becoming 
the house of a good and godly man. Temptation, 


however, is always at hand, and much grace is 
needed to overcome it. 

The light of the morning sun was streaming in 
through the kitchen window, at which hung a 
starling, Jock, that had been taught to whistle by 
a plowman. To-day he welcomed the sun’s rays, 
and showed signs of opening a concert. e 
farmer turned to the cage with a rebuking eye and 
a growl, which for the moment silenced Jock. 
The wicked bird, however, did not take it seriously. 
He was soon in the middle of a song. 

“Cauld kale in Aberdeen.” 

Silence followed, and then again: 

“And custocks in Strathbogie.” 

Mrs. Tosh could no longer Keep her face straight, 
and to prevent an explosion, she covered her mouth 
with her apron and turned away her head. 

“And custocks in Strathbogie!” called the star- 
ling again, as it hopped from one perch to the 
other. 


Tosh looked at his wife with a glower, and then 
went on with his pee. 

“Cauld kale in Aberdeen.” 

At this Mrs. Tosh rose from the table, and lifting 
a duster, swept some crumbs off the fender. 

“Cover that burd, wull ye?” said Tosh. 

—. wrang wi’ the burd?” answered the 
wife. 

“Cover the burd, John!” Tosh called to his son. 

John — at once, and covered Jock with a 
brown towel. 

“We canna pit up wi’ that nonsense on the Saw- 
bath day,” said the father. 

Jock was suppressed at last, and all through 
the establishment, from the byre to the kitchen 
window, a profound peace reigned. The table 











was cleared, and set back in front of the window. 
The family gathered in a circle round the fire. 
Tosh adjusted his black, horn-rimmed spectacles 
and opened the family Bible. In time he got well 
through the chapter. 

“Cauld kale in Aberdeen.” 

Tosh stopped, lifted his head, and looked at the 
cage. He then turned to John, who obeyed the 
signal at once by rising and replacing the cover, 
which had fallen off. 

Prayer being ended, Mr. Tosh passed over to 
the looking-glass and brushed his whiskers. A 
few cow hairs clung to his waistcoat, and these he 
carefully picked off. The black bonnet was taken 
from the blue bandbox and brushed, and then set 
firmly on his head. He was passing out of the 
door with his stick in one hand and the Bible in 
the other when John called: 

“Hae ye the collection?” 

“Hoot! I hae forgotten it.” 

From a bow! in the cupboard Tosh took out two 
gual penny for himself and a bawbee for 

ohn. 

“See an’ keep the burd covered, Marget!”’ he 
calted to his wife, as the pair sallied forth for the 

rk. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


NSTANCES of mistaken identity are common in 
| the experience of all who mingle much in social 
and public life. The blunders are generally 
humorous enough to be diverting to all except the 
persons who are involved. Mr. J. W. Forney tells 
in his “Anecdotes of Public Men” a story of Gen. 
Lewis Cass, who was mistaken for John Guy, a 
hotel-keeper of Washington. The occurrence was 
in the forties, when Cass was in the Senate and 
aspiring to the presidency. 


Guy bore a striking resemblance to General 
Cass, and while he was proprietor of the National 
Hotel the Michigan Senator was among his favored 
guests. He dressed like Cass, and although he 
was not so portly, his face was strangely similar. 

One day a Western patron of the house came in 
after a long ride, dusty and tired, and walking up 
to the office, he encountered General Cass, who 
happened to be quietly standing there. Mistaking 
the general for the hotel-keeper, he slapped him 
on the shoulder, and exclaimed: 

“Well, old fellow, here I am! The last time I 
hung my hat up in your shanty, one of your clerks 
sent me to the fourth story; but now that I have 
got hold of you, I insist upon a lower room.” 

The general, a most dignified personage, taken 
aback by this startling salute, coldly replied, 
“You have committed a mistake, sir. I am not 
Mr. Guy; I am General Cass of Michigan,” and 
angrily turned away. 

@ Western man was shocked at the uncon- 
scious outrage which he had committed; but be- 
fore he h recovered from his mortification, 
General Cass, who had passed round the office, 
confronted him again. 

A second time mistaking him for Guy, the guest 
faced him and said, “Here you are atlast. Ihave 
just made an awful mistake. I met old Cass and 

Kk him for you, and I am afraid the Michigander 
has gone off mad.” 

at General Cass might have said may well be 
imagined, if the real Guy had not approached and 
r d i t offender from the twice- 
assailed and twice-angered statesman. 
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A HERITAGE. 


HE small girls of Virginia were early in- 
structed, before the war, as to the impor- 
tance of their “family.”” Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, 


| | in “I Myself,” recalls her own yearnings to play 


with a certain “Billy Bates,” who lived near her 
home, and also recalls her colored ““mammy’s” 
refusal to permit her. ; 


Mammy looked imperious and disa proving. 
“Dem Bates chillun ain’t bad chillun, I ain’t sayin’ 
dey is, but who dey gran’pa? Dey ain’t nobody 
in de roun’ worl’ dat knows, or wants to know. 
Now you’s got a gran’pa, an’ what gran’pa 
wuz, you is. An’ i gran’pa is a gentleman, an’ 
ha ought to be a lady. But you ain’t gwine to be 

you goes an’ plays wid de Toms, Dicks an’ 
Harrys in dis here town.” 

“But, dear mammy —” 

“Now don’t you ‘dear mammy’ me! I seen you 
fishin’ wid William Bates yesterday,”—no famil- 
iarity of nicknames for mammy,—‘‘an’ I ain’t tell 
yo’ momma yet, but jes’ let me ketch you at it 
again, dat’s all!” 

he words of mammy have come painfully and 
acutely true the last few years. y “gran’pa”’ 
died with gout, and several attacks have lately 
laid me low, and at last, after many years, ‘“‘what 
my gran’pa wuz, | is.” 


® © 


THE PRICE OF A VOICE. 


EW gifts are so profitable to their possessor 
as a fine singing voice; and when one can 
sing as Madame Patti could, in her prime, one 

can practically ask one’s own price. This story, 
told by Mr. Robert Grau in Musical America, 
proves that the singer was quite aware of the fact: 


Patti once was waited upon at her hotel by a 
famous minstrel magnate, Col. J. H. Haverly, 
whose ambition had n aroused to secure the 
diva for a concert tour under his direction. 
Madame received him most graciously, and the 
two began discussing the details. 

= ay ask your terms for fifty nights, Madame 
Patti?” Haverly asked. 

“For concert or for opera?” the diva asked. 

“For concert,’”’ Haverly replied. 

“Four thousand a night, or two hundred thou- 
sand for fifty nights, one-half to be deposited on 
signing the contract,” was Patti’s deliberate 
response. 

averly tried to appear composed, but it was 
too much of an aet’ oo 

“Two hundred thousand for fifty nights! Why, 
madame, that is just four times as much as we 
pay our resident of the United States!” he cried. 

“Well,” Madame Patti answered, “why don’t 
you get the President to sing for you?” 
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WASTED HINTS. 


SEA captain’s wife tells this story of a maiden 

A lady, sister of one of the owners of the ship 

on which she once made a long voyage. Shie 

had very decided opinions on most matters, and 

she and the captain had many spirited arguments 
at the dinner-table. 


The captain’s wife, a meek, submissive little 
soul, fear’ ng that in the heat of argument her 
husband might say something to offend their 
— assenger, was in the habit of kicking him 
on the shins to hint at moderation. Nevertheless, 
all these reminders passed unheeded. : 

One day she administered a more vigorous kick 
than usual, and noticed an expression of pain flit 
across the face of the mate, who sat oppos te her 

“O Mr. Brown, was that your shin?” she asked. 


“Yes, Mrs. Blaikie,” said the mate, meekly, 
“hit’s been my shin hall the voyage, ma’am.” 
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RAIN FAIRIES. 


By M. F. B. 
Prisoned in the rivers, 
Prisoned in the sea, 
Are many thousand fairies. 
How do they get free? 


They long to help the earth, 
Thirsty tree and flower; 

And so they rise in vapor, 
And fall again in shower. 
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SING A SONG. 
By John Lunn. 


T was seven o’clock, and little Gertrude was 

| all ready for bed, and because mother was 

busy, father had been called upon to rock 
her before she went to sleep. 

When she was aJl snuggled up in a blanket 
on his lap she coaxed, ‘‘Now sing ‘Froggy 
would!’ ’” 

‘*T don’t know ‘The frog he would a-wooing 
go.’ I’ll have to sing something else. ’’ 

‘Then ‘Sing a song 0’ sixpence.’ ’’ 

So it was all about a pocketful of rye and the 
king and queen and maid and the blackbird 
that father sang. 

‘‘Sing some more!’’ the little girl ordered. 

Father looked down at her, and without 
thinking, began softly : 

‘*Sing a song of little girls, 
And also of their shining curls.’’ 

“*T like that,’’? he was told, approvingly. 
‘Sing a song some more!’’ Father continued: 

‘*Sing a song of little boys, 

And also of their broken toys. 

Sing a song of sparkling eyes, 

And also of the bright blue skies. ’’ 

‘*More!’’? was the command. 

‘*Sing a song of small pink toes, 
And also of a tiny nose.’’ 

The little girl was sitting up now, very wide 
awake. 

‘*Sing a song of the bureau, papa, and sing 
a song of—of—of—of—the door, and lots of 
things !”” 

Father snuggled her down again and held 
her little hands in his, and sang: 

‘Sing a song of tousled heads, 
And also of the snow-white beds. ’’ 

He was silent for a while, thinking Gertrude 
was asleep. But a wide-awake voice urged: 

‘‘And sing a song of the crib, too, papa.’’ 

He went on: 

**Sing a song of fast asleep, 

And of the watch that mothers keep. 
Sing a song of wake again, 

Sing of sunshine after rain. 

Sing a song of go to school, 

And also of the teacher’s rule. ’’ 

The head on his arm was quiet, so father 
sang in a lower tone: 

‘*Sing a song of late at night, 

And also of the eyes shut tight.’’ 
He was singing very softly now. As he laid 
Gertrude in the crib, he said: 

‘Sing a song of sleep all night, 

Sing of dreams till morning light. ’’ 





THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
By S. Power. 


“ ONNIE’’—whose other name was Phil 
Cameron—sat on a rock by the pond, 
studying hard what he could get for his 

mother’s birthday present. He saved his pen- 

nies after October came to buy a large bottle 
of lavender-water for her Christmas, because 
she was fond of it, and he was, too. But her 
own birthday was coming, and what could he 
get that she really liked, when there were only 

Seventeen cents in his iron bank? He never 

had to break open his banks to know how 

much they held, for he kept account of every 
cent in a funny little journal he had. 

What was it he heard his mother saying to a 
neighbor last spring, out in the garden, about 
something she wanted more than anything else 
for the flower-beds, but she never could find 
't? Could he not find it if he hunted the way- 
Sides and the edges of the woods, and the 
meadow-banks, now it was vacation? Don 
Felton could go with him, for Don would 
never tell what they were after, and some of 
the other boys might spoil his plan if they 
knew it. 

He would take the dog along, for Prince 

Just loved going off with the two boys, and he 

never told secrets. 

So there were long days in vacation. when 
nothing was seen of the boy after breakfast 
until he came home late in the afternoon, 
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DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


THE SECRET. 


very hungry, quite tired, very dusty and 
very cheerful. He said he had been off to 
Green Lodge with Don Felton, and as Green 
Lodge was a favorite tramp with the boys, 
winter and summer, no more questions were 
asked. 

Two or three times that month the boy was 
off on long expeditions, but the mother always 
had a luncheon for him to take along, done up 
in paper and slung by a strap over one shoul- 
der, with a drinking-cup tied on. Bonnie 
thought his mother was the right sort—just 
what a boy wanted. As for putting up lunches 
of salad rolls and sweet pickles and plum gin- 


gerbread and cookies, there was not a mother in | 
town who thought of any such thing for a} 
boy’s tramp. Oh, his mother was worth a| 
birthday present, if he had to walk his shoes 


out for it! 

When the birthday came, Bonnie, Don and 
the dog were gone before the mother finished 
her breakfast. She wondered if he was going 
to be late that day, when there was to be a 
very nice early dinner, such as the boy liked, 
and a walk to the watercress brooks after four 
o’clock, when it grew cool. The watercress 
walks were always a treat, there were so 
many pleasant things to be seen in the two-mile 








stroll. The mother hurried to get her own 
work done in the forenoon, and went out 
to help in the last touches for dinner, when 
in came two rather grimy, dusty, but entirely 
joyous boys, and a dog looking as delighted as 
if he had planned the whole surprise. For 
Bonnie held out to his mother a superb plant 
of cardinal-flower, five feet high, the roots tied 
up with plenty of earth clinging to them, and 
a spike of the beautiful, jewel-red flowers in 
bloom, that seemed to light the whole place. 
It was the mother’s favorite flower, and she 
had longed for a plant to set in her garden for 
years. The story all came out—how Bonnie 
had scoured the region four miles round to find 
a wild cardinal-plant, had marked the spot, 
and visited it week by week, watering it in a 
dry time, and this morning had dug the whole 
thing up and bore it triumphantly to his | 
mother. 

This is a true story. The cardinal-flower 
was transplanted to his mother’s garden on 
her birthday many, many years ago. She 
has had birthday presents and forgotten them; | 
but every year that beautiful jewel - flower | 
blooms for her again, and she thinks of the 
two eager, dusty little boys who tugged it 
home for her over miles of hot country road. 














Nibbling 








Billy and his Billy Goat 


Katharine 


aaetiez. Bitly- Goat he waited round 
bits of clover; 
Until hed had enough-and then Sg 
He butted Billy over. 
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THE BUSY B. 


By Margaret Johnson. 


I know a busy, busy B 
Who's always helping you and me. 


When you are young and strong and lithe, 
’Tis he who loves to make you Blithe; 
And when you’re gray, at last, and old, 
He still will help to make you Bold. 

He turns all kindly gifts of alms 

Into the tenderest of Balms, 

And even when the gift is less, 

He still contrives to make it Bless! 


When you would sweep a dusty room, 
’Tis he provides you with a Broom; 
And should your hunger’s need be utter, 
He for that need will give you Butter. 


He plays at times some funny tricks: 
Full carts of hay he turns to Bricks; 
And — presto change !—a frozen icicle 
Beneath his touch becomes a Bicycle! 
No matter what a vessel’s rig, 

With him it always is a Brig; 

And heavy .though you find an ounce 
Of lead, yet he will make it Bounce. 


Your sickness, should you e’er be ill, 
He’ll turn into the doctor’s Bill; 

And when you're well, he'll take you all 
And give you, if you like, a Ball. 

If you must run some special risk, 

He helps you meet it, brave and Brisk ; 
And best of all, he makes the right 

Just what it should be, always Bright. 


Magician, jester, friend is he, 
This busy, busy, busy B! 
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PUZZLES. 


1. WORD PROGRESSIONS. 


By substituting a new letter for one already in 
the word, make a new word, and thus progress 
from word to word until the desired answer is 
found. 

Example: Progress from dog to fox in two 
moves—dog, fog, fox. 

Progress from dog to man in three moves; 
from skate to coast in six moves; from boy 
to man in three moves; from book to read in 
four moves. 

2. HIDDEN MOTTO. 


To find this motto be careful to take a good 
look, for it is to be found here, and is a happy 
conceit. 

3. RIDDLE. 


A turning-point, I always stand 
In all your lives each day; 
Not backward do I ever gaze, 
Nor ever lead the way. 
Reverse me, and I do not change; 
Take half away, and you will see 
That I am nothing evermore, 
Nor can I ever be. 


4. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
A bird. Unusual. Shiningmarks. A direction. 
Il. 


A man’s name. A wound. A mountain. A 


woman’s hame, 


5. CHARADE. 


You  ! search me for my whole and find me 
when 
I am thin and slight—so don’t wait; 
first and my second you’ll find at ten, 
hile my third and my fourth you ate. 


M 


6. BEHEADINGS. 


Behead and change a secret vote into assign; 
custom into wise; to narrate into proud; pulver- 
ized into spherical; a view into a wing; milfoil 
into a missile; a knob into a lyric poem; a horned 
animal into disembark. 

The beheaded letters will spell the name of a 
famous British general of the Revolutionary War. 


4. ENIGMA, 


I’m found in say, but not in do; 
I’m not with him, I am with you; 
I’m never false, but found in true; 
I’m thoughtful oft, but never blue; 
In color not, but am in hue; 
A life with mem’ries sweet I strew 
Of happy days—so fast they flew! 


8. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose and turn a food into a pair of horses; 
a small habitation into a plural number; stories 
into too old; makes into medicine ; to be absorbed 
into a large cord. 


9. SUBTRACTIONS. 

Subtract fifty-one from a flowering shrub and 
leave a resinous substance; five from to exist and 
leave a falsehood; one hundred from peaceful 
and leave a Scottish garment; five from uncertain 
and leave a chill; five and fifty from to slope the 
edge or surface and leave an industrious insect. 


10. ENGLISH TOWNS. 

An adverb and a passage; a bird and time; a 
conjunction and a preposition; an animal, a prep- 
osition, a consonant and an article of food; a 
woman’s name and a deceit; part of a ship; to 
jump and a weight. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 8 2. Rat, cat, hat, tars, rats, car, 
- 7 ~s q hart—starch. 
ROT 3. Pilate, plate, pate, pat. 
A 4. Letter e. 


5. An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 
6. Stripe, sprite, ripest, priest. 
7. Pisces. 

8. 1. Cough, fee—coffee. 


11. Ann, nigh, hill, ate 
—annihilate. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 











DISCIPLINE ALL ROUND. 


[PPOSSkg |EOPLE get used to the most 
disagreeable things, cross-eyes 
and pebbles in the shoes and 
getting up at six o’clock. 
Pilgrims on the road to the 
Temple of Denderah, in Egypt, 
turn out of their way to see a 
hermit who has been standing 
with outstretched arms on a 
pillar, without moving since 1875, and a more 
smiling, complacent-looking person you will 
not see on a day’s march. In fact, travellers 
are credibly informed by his attendant that 
were he forced to get down and walk on his 
ten toes he would be cross and immeasurably 
bored. 

The day that Belinda first went off to board- 
ing-school was very like the day on which the 
hermit first mounted the pillar, for herself 
and for her parents. But as the weeks went 
by, all concerned got used to it, and after a 
while sat up—so to speak—and took a little 
gruel, and then looked out of the window, and, 
although with red eyes, thought the world 
a pretty lively place and well worth living in. 

Of course, like good parents, Belinda’s father 
and mother lived in anticipation of her final 
return, and like a good girl, Belinda lived in 
anticipation of the same happy time. At last 
it arrived. She tripped up the steps and was 
folded in the paternal embrace. 

‘*So glad to be at home for good!’’ breathed 
Belinda, with a stress on the two last words. 
And her parents were glad, too—she was 
such a dear child, so pretty and so cultivated 
and so earnest ! 

Self-appreciation is not among the studies 
taught in colleges and boarding-schools, but it 
is none the less perfectly acquired. 

Belinda, with the words of the class vale- 
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_ dictorian ringing in her ears, urging her to 


fulfil her high calling, is determined to be 
very thorough, very serious, very gentle, very 
firm, even in her gayest, brightest hours—the 
‘star apart.’’ 

For one thing, she is not going -to waste her 
time. She is going to practise every day—or 
rather, every night; and practise she does, 
especially the hard part. Now there is a hard 
part in Chopin’s Sixth Nocturne, and a 
hard part in the ‘‘Moonlight Sonata,’’ about 
which Belinda is very conscientious and which 
she does over and over again, but never quite 
sueceeds in getting. Her father, who is a good | be 
deal of a musician himself, bears it for a night 
er so, and then, with racked nerves, rushes to 
her mother. 

Belinda’s mother is a refuge to whom people 
run with their wounded heads and hearts, and 
when Belinda’s father cries out in his agony, 
she does not reject him; she merely says, ‘‘I 
will get her to practise mornings, when you 
are at business. ’’ 

But she does not quite know her child. 
Belinda’s mornings are very ‘‘full,’’ as she 
calls it, as if she were the president of the 
orphan-asylum board and very prominent in 
ehurch circles. The girls come in—she likes 
to have them feel that they may, and the boys, 
too. There is one young man, especially, in 
whom she is deeply interested, but who has 
not taker life seriously, and Belinda ‘‘feels’’ 
that she can help him to the earnest, serious 
way. It would not be quite right to take the 
morning for a mere accomplishment like music. 

As she has been away four years, neither 
parent has the heart to cross her, but the mas- 
culine member of the household betakes himself 
to his club in the evenings. 

“T am so glad to have you go, my dear,’’ 


says she who has been called the refuge, | q 


who also has her feelings, and she adds, but 
silently, ‘‘What good times we used to have, 
just we two!’’ 

Then another thing. Whereas, while Belinda 
was at school there was plenty of room, now 
the family is crowded. One day Belinda over- 
heard her father laugh, and say to her mother, 
‘*My dear, I heard Billy Williams’s boy talk- 
ing to Belinda last night when I was in the 
back parlor, and upon my word, I blushed for 
my sex. Why, I used to talk about sensible 
things, but that chap! And Belinda! How 
much money a year did I pay Miss Blank to 
ehuck her head full of nonsense ?’’ 

After that, Belinda’s parents went up-stairs 
in the evening, and sat in a hall bedroom, 
turned hastily into a ‘‘den.’’ And from the 
growls that issued forth, ‘‘den’’ it was appro- 
priately named. 

There is another sort of Belinda, the cuiti- 
vated Belinda, who must have intellectual 
sympathy. Now when people say that they 
must have sympathy, they mean they want to 
talk about themselves.. This Belinda used to 
talk to her parents’ confusion, and one day 
her father was heard to declare to her mother 
that he was brought to open shame by Belin- 
da’s asking the professor of mental science 
whether he was familiar with the writings of 
Schopenhauer. 

“Old Finkey turned searlet and choked in 
his collar,’’ said the mortified parent. 

‘These remarks are not complimentary. Yet 
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we love Belinda, and in our hearts are glad 
to have her at home. 

Only she should remember that fathers and 
mothers were not only lovers, but husband 
and wife before they were parents, and that, 
on the whole, they got on very well without 
her. 

She should remember also that when she 
stayed away for three or four years, they got 
used to her absence again, and that now, in 
a way, she must win her welcome where she 
has ceased to be actually missed, and is, in a 
sense, a guest. 

After all, to them she is ‘‘just Belinda,’’ 
and for all her learning and accomplishments, 
their little girl, And if she must hear her 
mother call ‘‘carte blanche’’ ‘‘card blank,’’ as 
was the fate of a very nice Belinda, let her 
remember that her mother’s French may be 
weak, but not her tact in covering up her 
daughter’s deficiencies. 


* ¢ 


ARTISTIC WOOD - STAINING. 


F the modern arts and crafts there are 

few—if any—so simple and so fascinating, 

and at the same time so productive of 
artistic results, as wood-staining. 

A good selection of articles to work on, which 
are suitable either for home use or for gifts, 
may be obtained among those sold for pyrogra- 
phy, but in buying them it is wise to get those 
that are made most solidly, because flimsily 
constructed objects are likely to warp with 
repeated stainings. 

Remove with coarse sandpaper any designs 
that may be on them. When preparing flat 

emer, — the sandpaper round a 

wood an inch square and four 
or five inches long. Rub not across 
the grain of the wood, but with it; then 
that may be left will not 
show. Finish the surface with a finer 
sandpaper—either O or double 

By means of carbon-paper, transfer 
the design to be used to the surface 

to be stained. If you can make 
poh desi so much the better. Phe 
outlines should be od pce le 
the use of a — harp | 
pencil. This —— By a3 color 
pew ya in the des if it should be ig, , 

ixed too thin. The staining is done 
with SS Se ae sold in 
tubes for the use 0} By using 
the tube colors, the paint may Se thick, 
so that it will not s| 
* When the staining is done, the ob ee 
be finished with "white — By A wil 
need about four coats, and each 
be allowed to dry thoroughly my A. a 
—— lightly before 
e next one is a 


This will a 
surface, e same 
ony protect the stain- 


he the best hee ph 
largely imitation n- 
ingiee, it is desirable 
to use colors that sug- 
gest various — of 
woods, metals or ivory. 
a, of the obj 2 
sold for pyrography are 
made of wood. ‘his 
has a og color, and not only 
pry ae Soul but where the natural 
wood is left as part of the design and is finished 
with white shellac, has all the look of_ivory. 
Water-color ‘om a silver paint may be used 


to Fane 
rane + in Fig. 1 is stained 
black. in imitation of ee It will probably 
Se ae 
is left w 
to seuenent ivory, 
the ves are silver. 
pe gh mappen silver —~¢ 










pletely and looks feos 
2p be ad added +4 black t. 
veins py w paint 

y. per between each coat, and 
e <a coat with } peng pumice 
and a few drops of linseed-oil on a soft cloth. 


FiG. 3 
Shellac 


- down 


The book sup 
to represent 
and ivory. When trans- 
ferred, stain all the wat the support with 
burnt si which will make it. ook like 
mahogany. e rose-leaves stems may 
be stained with raw —- to imitate box- 
wood, a very hard, close-grained wood of a 

ow color. The roses 
emselves may be left 
in the natural 


wood, 
of ivory, and the 
and the spaces between 
the stems may be given 
ag color of Y rosewood 
black mixing crimson, 
b sy: ye may sienna. 
—“- of the 
qusure ig. 3) calls 
for these same three | cou! 
colors for a rosewood 
FIG. 4 background, silver for 
the seaweed, and the natural basswood for the 
shells. The rosewood color is used for the 

lines in the shells and seaweed. 

The tray (Fig. 4) is worked out in walnut, 
which is represented by burnt umber for the 
background; in boxwood, by raw sienna for 


— = is Ang in colors 
boxwood 
~y Sy ny thay 
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the leaves; in ivory, by the natural color of 
the basswood for the Pa Bn and in rosew 
for the darkest parts. 
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CORRECT CARRIAGE. 


T is important that the positions taken in our 
habitual movements should lead both to 
economy of muscular effort and to grace and 

ease of movement. More important still is it 
for the sake of our health that they should be 
such as will keep the internal organs in correct 
position. ‘Therefore remember : 


In standing with the weight on both feet: 
1. To lean forward from the ankles. 
2. bat ~ 4, the upper chest high and well 


3. To keep the bones of the neck well back. 
In standing with the weight on one foot: 
A. 3. the hips (pelvis) as near level as 


2. To'stand * “tall. Saf 
3. That the free foot—the one not bearing 
weight—may be in any position, but 
is best placed back of the other foot. 
In walking 
i That the ae ents San Be hip as a 


. To To hoop the the Ly well 
i. or knees, 
ee the u is ro should lead. 

4. That the should be centered : some 
point in the chest should be kept im- 
movable; about this center the body 
should move. 

In sitting: 

1. To sit well back in the chair. 

2. To lean forward from the hip- — with 
the back straight and chest leading. 
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THE GAME OF “SHOPPING.” 
HE girl who is getting up an informal 
entertainment, and is looking for some 
home-made form of fun, may find this 
bargain-hunting game just what she wants. 
Any number of persons Lar lay it, and 
the game may be rl notice ; one 
afternoon is all the time that will be 
to yy: for it. 
almost all homes ‘there are piles of old 
magazines with advertisements in 
out all the large advertiseme 
over and select the ones that show the articles 
themselves. When these are cut out they will 
be about three or four inches long. Smaller 
cae may he wink, Wat Go lage cans ae 


Next take a pad and mount the 
which you have cut out. If you are to have 
— -five guests, you will need fifty pictures. 

twenty-five pictures would be too 
| a number even for a gathering of ten. 

When the advertisements are mounted, label 
each with some bargain price, as, for instance, 
ts, twenty-nine cents, one dollar 
and ninety - ~~. cents. When the pile of 
advertisements is ft hand cut each diagonally 

gy hay the lower 
corner, triangular 
= Place the inva, face down ou |e 
he table, and shuffle them n tat 

When the guests come, tell ‘thon they 
are to go bargain-hunting and see how many 
bargains they can get. They 1er round 
the table, ona at a given signal mateh- 
ing the pieces. 

As soon as one aang has a complete bar- 

—that is, the two halves of. one advertise- 
ment article,—he may start to find another. 
If he finds his half in the hand of another 
mg F the _ “ claim the other half wins 

son, however, may hold 
in hie en = aie two incomplete ves 
at a time. 


All play is independent of turn, and players 
may move the table as much as ey 
wish. When the last half is matched, count is 
taken of the bargains procured. A wg a 
will create amusement is given to 


who has obtained the Loos ag of uiides. 
Where there is a tie, emg ag may 
be added and the peten given to e player 


whose count registers the least eng spent. 
If there is to be a supper 

ae les of Steen 
the —, In it there w two pieces 


of each sample. Ask each guest to take one 
sample and sn gp out to leper with the one 
whose sample matches his. 
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A NEW KICK IN SWIMMING. 

NE of the feats of the swimming world, 

especially of that portion of it which 

centers about Boston, is to go from 
Charlestown Bridge to Boston Light. The 
distance is not excessive,—about ten miles, — 


but the water is pretty cold, there are waves —_ 


and cross-currents to be encountered, the swim- 
mer must make his way through a tangle of 
shipping of all sorts, and in addition must 
make the distance between tides. 


Many noted swimmers, both men and women, 
have tried the feat. Sometimes in the summer, 
when the tide is right, a score of swimmers wi 
start at once; but they all drop out one after 
another, and it is seldom that any one gets 
within two miles of the goal. One professional 
did practically cover the distance. But on the 
he | he got washed ashore by a cross-current, 
and had to crawl on hands and knees for a 
hundred yards or so before he could get back 
to —_ water. So his performance did not 


corr mtil August, 1910, all attempts had ended 
in failure. Then a fifteen-year-old girl, Me 
weighed less than a hundred and fifteen poun 
did what the others had not been abies t to ‘ie. 
It took her six and a quarter hours; for to 
avoid bad water, she had to lengthen her swim 
to twelve miles. Yet all the while she neither 
rested nor changed stroke. Since then—she is 
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ae a professional swimmer—she has made 
swim, that from New York to 


we = Se 
This young girl has a gh these re- 
markable exploits by — small 
measure, of a form of the old breast- 
stroke, Which she seems to have hit upon quite 
by accident. when, as a child of ten, she first 
began swimming. The timing of this new 
stroke is exactly the same as that of the old— 
the legs recover as the arms pull, and the 





FIG. | 


breath goes out as the hands shoot forward. 
The arm action is the same; the difference is 
in the kick. 


In the kick, instead of the common frog- 


like drawing up of the | the thighs are 
kept motio. a4 line es e body, and the 
entire pons anh is at the knee. m the 


extended position of the onan with the legs 
straight and side by side, the swimmer first 
crosses one ankle over the other, turns the toes 

toward the shins, and then flexes both legs to 


a kneeling position (Fig. 1). This is the re- 
covery. To make the kick, the feet are un- 
crossed, the toes turned away from the shins, 


so that leg yr] foot make a nearly straight 
Y | ne M both legs are straightened sharply 
( 

t other words, both legs make simultane- 


ous’ same movement which they make 
alternatel in that fastest of all cucinting 
strokes, the ‘‘crawl,’? and which the under 


leg alone makes for ‘the ‘ ‘scissors kick’’ in the 
‘*trudgen’’ and other forms of the side-stroke ; 
lal sap ts Oe Graal at to be a 
logical step in the develo of swimming 
A m going on during the last ten 


yeThe advantages are clear. It is evidently a 
much more movement the old 
‘*frog’’ kick, and correspondingly easier to 
learn. In addition, it puts the work on the 
large muscles which lie along the front of the 
thigh, and which are in most persons the strong- 
est and the most used of all the muscles of the 
body. It is the only form of leg movement that 
allows one limb to take shelter ind the other, 

so combines the res to the water of one 
leg only during the recovery with the propel- 
ling force of both legs during the stroke. Since 
the thighs are always in line with the body. 
their resistance becomes the least possible; an 





FIG. 2 
there is no _ of water to be dragged along 


in the skirt of the bathing-suit. 

Enthusiastic believers in the new stroke de- 
clare that of all strokes it is the most economical 

f strength, the one, therefore, that will 

ing for the anes time and 
over the distance. How far this is 
true, time alone can tell. The new stroke 
has sprung suddenly into fame; it has not 
et been tested by cdman of ‘all ages and 
ue. If a prophecy may be ventured, it is 
that this new form of the breast-stroke will 
ae ae rsede the old as a stroke for 
beginne’ as a working stroke for persons 
of hart ‘stocky build. ‘or slender, long- 
limbed swimmers, it is by no means clear that 
the old “trog” Ki kick is the better. 

But one thing is certain. When a slip of a 
girl accomplishes a feat of endurance in which 
many men have failéd, her method must be a 
sound — her peculiar stroke something 
well worth the attention of other girl swim- 
mers. 

e ¢€ 


PARSLEY - GROWING. 
[i small towns it is often hard to get parsley 


nun a swimmer 


for garnishing meats during the winter. Any 

girl who has a little spare time may easily 
find in this lack of supply a chance to earn 
pocket-money without neglecting her ordinary) 
occupations. 


There are two methods of procedure. One 
is to raise and sell the plants ———:; the 
other to sell the cut parsley b by quantity as 
purchasers may desire. In either case the 
preliminary work is the same. 

Some time during the summer, and as early 
as <> for Hao Ly sowing, the seeds should be 

——— and fairly rich soil. 
ey should be set —, es well, and 
kept free from It will be several weeks 
‘ore they tae on and - bye growth is very 
slow. od — two months, however,—if the 
— ma pay ts are to be sold separately,—they 
be transplanted into small = They 
a still be kept —- — Tosty nights 
— and watered car 
7 November oy B “shonid be ready for 
market, and should bring from ten to fifteen 
cents apiece. A few By wb may well ad om 
in pots of a somew uality, then 
should sell at twenty-five cents each for table 
decoration, for the curled parsley is very orna- 
mental. 

For selling in quantity, the diminutive ~g 
should be transplanted into strawberry 
since these insure good drainage, and the ond 
kets should — in a large box for con- 
venience in handling when it becomes necessary 
to remove them to the house in the late fall. 
As it is not to keep parsley in very 
warm rooms, it is possible to continue its 
growth in a warm attic during the winter, 
provided it has received a start before 


cold weather begins. But care must be taken 
to cover the box at night with newspapers 
From a five-cent package of seeds the patient 
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wer should realize at least five dol- 
fr, although it is not impossible that the 
profits may amount to ten dollars. La ly = 


ner. secure or 
ag early in the season, after the 
plants are well established. By sowing under 
lass, either in hot-beds or in window-boxes, 
it is possible to supply customers in early 
spring months alsc and thus insure a contin- 
ui income, which if not is earned 
without a very great expenditure of time. 
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ATTRACTIVE NECKWEAR. 


HE average girl who sews can make for 
T herself, without great difficulty or ex- 

pense, the little accessories that give in- 
dividuality and charm to the plain lingerie 
waist. Even the expensive articles shown in 
the stores can be successfully duplicated. 


The band poe here shown is designed with 
the coat suit especially in view. It is worn 
loosely round the neck or collar, and—if not 
actually basted in position 
—still makes in effect an 
attractive finish for the 
collar of the coat, in place 
of piqué pipings. The 
jabot falls outside the 
coat. Of course by ma- 
king the neckband the 
size of the shirt - waist 
collar the jabot may be 
worn as a finish to the 
shirt-waist proper. 

Fine handkerchief linen 
should be used, but fine 
lawn, which is much less 
expensive than linen, is an effective substitute. 
The neckband should be cut twenty-five inches 
long by two and one-half inches wide. The 
edges should be hemstitched, —— hem 
a scant one-quarter of an inch. Make two 
plaits the length of the goods and ee into 
place. The p its may be tacked lightly at 
intervals with needle and thread, but it is not 
necessary to do this. The band when plaited 
should be three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Cut two pieces of fine cotton Brussels net 
for the plaited tabs. One should be three and 
one- inches long by ten inches wide; the 
other four inches long by ten inches wide. 
Edge the two sides and the bottom of each tab 
with fine Valenciennes lace three-quarters of 
an inch wide. About one yard of the lace will 
be needed. The net is rolled, and the lace 
then sewed on by hand. Make six _ 
turning toward the center, in each half of each 
tab—twelve plaits to a tab. Baste and press 
into place. rrange the plaits into a space an 
inch wide at the top, and sew into place. 
Attach the four-inch tab to one end of the long 
band, and the other tab two inches above it. 

Three strips of linen, edged with plain 
buttonhole-stitching, will be required, measur- 
ing respectively six inches by one and three- 
eighths inches for the larger bow; three and 
one-half by one inch for the smaller bow; and 
seven inches by seven-eighths of an inch. This 
last—the long band with a curved end, which 
extends invisibly from the upper bow to the 
lower bow, and down to one-quarter inch 
below the lower lace tab—has a rounded end. 
The shaped, embroidered tab attached to the 
upper bow is three inches long by one and 
five-eighths inches wide. 

These strips and tabs are simply edged with 
buttonhole-stitching, and the i in eyelet 
work are simple, but effective. The large bow 
is finished at the center with a tight knot or 
fold of linen, and P with the fancy em- 
broidered tab, as a heading to the top lace tab. 

The long embroidered strip, or tab, should 
be sewed into place under the top of the upper 
lace and - 
ered slightly just be- 
low the of the 
top tab, and caught 
there with the small- 
er embroidered bow. 
Finish at the end 
with three crochet 
buttons, attached by 
twisted threads. Sew 
a loop or steel eye 
on the band at 
the center back of the 
large bow, and the 
companion hook on 
the right side of the 
loose end of the band. 

'he Dutch collar with pointed ends gives a 
wa a crisp finish to the smart tailored 

vaist. 





BAND JABOT 





DUTCH COLLAR 


Rather coarse linen is used, and the large | and 


scallops are embroidered with coarse button- 
reer Ree Even the eyelets are em- 
broidered bol y. 

The double jabot of batiste and lace adds a 
good finish to the Dutch collar. The jabot 
may be of white, or it may give the touch of 
color to the waist. Each section of the jabot 
should measure six inches long by twelve 
inches wide. The lower corners should be 
rounded for about two inches. Lace insertion 
and edging may be applied as desired. Then 
live plaits, turning toward the center, should 
a oy in each half. 

1e two sections, when completed, are at- 
tached one to each end of a fifteen-inch collar 
band. This allows the jabot to be tied into 
place, and makes adjustment easy. 
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LAUNDERING DELICATE DRESSES. 
Wi ie care and knowledge any girl can 


launder her own delicately colored | hi 


dresses—organdies, muslins, lawns and 
singhams—so that they will retain their fresh- 
ness for several seasons. Pale blue, one of the 
niost attractive colors for summer and ordi- 
harily one of the least permanent, pale green, 
lavender, pink and ‘‘natural-colored’”’ linen 
may all be kept from fading if a little care is 
used. Pink, unless very pale, will stand more 
than some of the other colors. 
P Before the dresses are washed the colors 
‘ ‘ould be set as much as possible. Pale blue 

tesses should be soaked at least two hours in 
water containing sugar of lead. Use one ounce 
of the lead to one pail of boiling water, and be 





sure that the lead is entirely dissolved before 
the waist or dress is put into the water, or 
streaks may be the result. Do not put in the 
gown until the water is tepid. Heat is de- 
structive to delicate tints. 
soaking the 

se yt: Bn and let it get 
on ine wit wringing i it 
entirely dry before washing it. Other delicate 
shades may be in the same manner, 
but common table salt will usually set green, 
lavender, pale green and yellow. Use a tea- 
cupful of salt to a il of water. 

f the dress is only slightly soiled, soap need 
not be used. Bran, potato and rice water are 
excellent substitutes. 

_ To make bran water, boil two quarts of bran 
in two gallons of water; when cool, strain it, 
add one tablespoonful of borax to the liquor, 
and use it in _ of soap-suds in which to rub 
the goods. . kh is —_., in oa 
same wa ing one pint of rice in a gallon 
-_ a halt of water and straining it. . 

'o make potato water, grate raw potatoes 
a soft pulp; add water in the proportion of 
one pint to a pound . a oe the 
mixture a sieve, when the potato 

i 


put the dress 


1) 

ulp has ed, off the water and use 
t. If soap use a mild, neutral one 
—such as Castile. Ordinary laundry soap is 
very hard on delicate shades, and for this 
reason should not be used. 

If the dress needs rubbing, rub it between 
the hands, and not on the wash-board. Rinse 
in at } two waters, especially if the cloth 
is washed with soap, in order t every par- 
ticle of this may removed. In washing 
green, lavender and pink, add to each gallon 
of rinsing water one teacup of vinegar. It 
= help to set the colors and also to restore 

em. 

_ Use indigo blue in the starch water for blue 
lingerie dresses, and add occasionally a little 
dye = = a r nd Ml =. —— 
example, p ye for pi , sure 
to have the bluing and d yes well mixed in the 


starch before putting in the dresses, or streaks 
may result. Flowered or; ies should be 


treated in the same way as plain shades, except 
that indigo or dyes should not be used, although 
a very little bluing will often help them if the 


background is white. 

Hang all delicately tinted dresses in the 

shade. Many colors that will stand washing 
will fade badly when exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. 
_ As much care must be taken in ironing as 
in the washing. It is best to iron organdies, 
lawns and muslins before they are quite dry ; 
but if they are allowed to entirely dry, 
they should be sprinkled and rolled up tight, 
so that the dampness may be even all over. 

-Before starting to iron, see that your irons 
are clean; rub them with a cloth dipped in 
kerosene, and then on salt. Never use hot 

ally pine os oon, vill often change enor 
cially pink an will often color 
when a hot iron is put on them. 


e® ¢@ 


TEACHING MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


HE teacher of school music is now held 
to a constantly higher standard of musi- 
cianship. She must be not a good music- 

reader merely; she must have a working 
knowledge of the piano and of harmony; she 
must know how to use the singing voice cor- 
rectly,—a fine solo voice is an advantage, but 
not a necessity,—and she must have a thorough 
knowledge of the history of music. 


She must be not only able to interest and 
hold the attention of six-year-olds; she 
able to go fifteen minutes later 
before a high-school chorus of three or four 
hundred voices and direct a selection from the 
i The supervisor of music is also 
more and more often requ to organize and 
direct both girls’ and boys’ glee-clubs and high- 
school orchestras. 

In addition to having scholarly knowledge 
of music, the supervisor is finding it more and 
more necessary to know something of pedagogy, 
child study and psychology, so that she ma 
be able merely to teach music, but to 
music to children. 

Courses in teaching public-school music are 
now offered in many of the larger music 
— ee} Se a — work 2 
psychology > 8 singing by 
peal (do, re, mi), terminology ‘cus 
harmony, ear training, music history, chil 
voice, melody writing, methods of teaching, 
so forth. In addition to these subjects, 
students are usually required to study piano- 
playing and singing during at least a part of 
oy course. oe of these courses 
is two years; the cost—including board, room, 
and so forth—is probably not less than one 
thousand dollars. 

The salary of music supervisors varies 

ly according to the locality. A salary of 

ty dollars a month would be considered fair 
remuneration for the first year in certain 
middle s whereas, in certain Western 
states it would be considered small. The aver- 
age salary of the music supervisor who has had 
a few years of experience is eng pend about 
seventy-five dollarsa month. This is somewhat 
higher than the salary received by the average 
grade teacher, but the work of teaching music is 
also correspondingly more taxing. Music cannot 
be taught in the schools successfully by a per- 
son who is not — of energetic, enthusiastic 
and animated effort. That means, of course, 
that no girl should undertake the work unless 
> naturally vigorous and in the best of 


The same person sometimes teaches both 
music and drawing. The woman who can do 
this is more certain to get a _ ition the 
first year after her course of study, and her 
remuneration is likely to be from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. higher. 

It is truly a wonderful thing to put a song 
into the heart of a child, and the reward from 
this side of the music-teacher’s work cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Altogether, this occupation is attractive to 
the girl who is naturally musical and who 
likes children. ) 

If she undertakes it, however, she must be 











willing not only to work, but to work hard. 
Teaching is not easy, in spite of short hours | 
and long vacations. 











How Prof. Anderson 





Made Foods That Feed 


Prof. A. P. Anderson —then of Columbia University —con- 
ceived the idea of treating cereals in this heroic way. 





Up to that time gentle methods were used. Cereals were 
cooked, baked or toasted. The object of all is to break up the 
food granules so that digestion can act. 


But those gentle methods are only partly effective. Only 


part of the granules are broken. 


Prof. Anderson’s aim was to break up all of the granules. 
And this is the method which he worked out. 


The Steam Explosion 


Inside of each grain of wheat and rice there’s a certain 
amount of moisture. 


Prof. Anderson said, ‘‘ I’ll find a way to turn that moisture 
to steam and explode it. I shall literally blast those food 
granules to pieces.’’ 


And he did it after years of experiment. 
have whole-grain foods made wholly digestible. 


You have foods which don’t tax the stomach—foods without 
waste. Every food granule is broken. 


And it happily happens that those foods are also the most 
delicious cereal foods in existence. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ...... 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


It is done in this way: Selected kernels of wheat and rice 
are sealed up in great bronze-steel guns. Then the guns are 
revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. Suddenly the guns are un- 
sealed and the steam explodes. The grains are puffed to eight 
times former size—made four times as porous as bread. The 
millions of food granules are all blasted to pieces. The grains 
are made fully twice as digestible as the best other method 
makes them. 


As a result you 





Extreme 


West 





We have the whole grains made gigantic—made porous and 
crisp, nut-like and brown—ready to melt in the mouth. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


These puffed grains suggest toasted nut meats. They are 
used like nuts in candy making, in frosting cake, in garnishing 
ice cream. ‘They are mixed with berries or bananas to give a 
nut-like blend. 

They are served with cream for breakfast. For luncheon 
or supper they are served like crackers in a bowl of milk. 
They supply whole-grain foods which are crisper than crackers 
—four times as porous as bread. 


The homes which have tried them are now consuming 
18,000,000 dishes monthly. Four people in five prefer them 
to any other ready-cooked cereal. We have proved that by 
lunch-room tests. 

Tell your grocer now, if you haven’t tried them, to send you 
one package of each. 


The Quaker Qats Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


(165) 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 











SATURDAY SCHOOL. 


CHOOLS can serve not only 
Sy the children, but the adults of 





a community. The Saturday 
classes for farmers’ wives in 
the Agricultural High School 
of Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, show one successful way. 
4 In 1909, soon after the school 
was established, the women 
were told that if enough of them were interested 
in the project, classes would be held on one 
Saturday in each month, and that the school 
vans, used to carry pupils to and fro during the 
school week, would be put at their service on 
the holiday. 

A large number of women responded. Four 
classes were formed: one in household science, 
one in manual arts, one in household carpentry 
and one in literature. 

Each session lasted all day. In the morning 
lectures were given and discussions led by the 
regular teachers of the school, all specialists in 
their subjects. The rest of the day was spent 
in supplementary work in the laboratory, the 
shop or the library. 

One of the most enjoyable parts of the day 
was the luncheon hour. Each woman brought 
her own luncheon, but the kitchen was utilized 
for making coffee, chocolate and tea, and for 
serving other warm things prepared by the 
class in household arts. This hour gave a 
chance for social intercourse, and helped the 
women to get acquainted. The attendance has 
not fallen off. On the contrary, it has tended 
to increase. ‘‘School Saturday’’ has come to 
be regarded as the most important Saturday 
of the month. 
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A SUMMER CHRISTMAS TREE. 


O entertainment for children has quite the 

N charm of the Christmas festivities. As 

months must pass before the Christmas 

tree will bear its fruit of toys, why not borrow 
the idea for a summer party? 


This means having a live tree outdoors, but 
it does not require elaborate preparations or 
expensive presents. Small bags or cornucopias 
of home-made candy and some five-cent toys— 
souvenirs by which to remember the party, 
rather than gifts in the usual sense of the 
e-s sure to give pleasure to children of 

ages. 

If the party is large and every child is to 
receive something different from the others, it 
will be necessary to do the articles up in 
ordinary paper and to write the name of the 
recipient on each. The children may have the 
fun of hunting for their own pac or any 
convenient plan of distributing them may be 
followed. 

If the omg fy small, or if several children 
are to have the same kind of present, as 
many shades of tissue-paper as you and 
wrap each present or each kind of present, as 
the case may warrant, in pa r of a different 
color. Then supply each child with a colored 
ribbon or tissue-paper badge, and let him 
the ay me that matches it. 

The tree should be small enough so that all 
pa, paren may hang within easy reach of the 

1 people on the ground. It may grow in 
the back yard, or just behind a knoll, or ina 
neighbor’s —in any place where it cannot 
be seen while the games—any games suitable for 
a children’s party—are oe pla; For it 

as the cl 


should come as a surprise imax of 
the afternoon. 
It vo oe decorated in any way that sug- 
I . 


It will probably be found advisable to march 
the children to it, so that all may reach it at 
about the same time. One way is to 
form them in a column of twos, with a cord 
down the middle of the column. Each child 
should take hold of the cord and march with 
closed eyes, the hostess walking in front, with 
the end of the cord in her hand. When the 
tree is in full sight, she should give the signal 
for opening eyes. 

* © 


HINTS FOR FAMILY PICNICS. 


CK the luncheon in several paper boxes, 
so that the members of the party may 
share in carrying it to the picnic-ground. 

The boxes should be wrapped in several thick- 
nesses of paper and carefully tied, to exclude 
dust andair. It isa relief to discard the boxes, 
and not to be bothered with a basket on the 
return trip. 


Estimate the utmost amount of bread and 
butter that can be eaten, and then put up twice 
as much. Do not forget the salt for the hard- 
boiled eggs ! 

Never k cheese or bananas in the same 
box with bread or cake. Especially if put u 
overnight for an early start, the bananas will 
impart a strange flavor that will spoil the 
choicest luncheon. 

If the ery of ‘‘Pienic!’? comes when you 
have no cake on hand, try corn bread in thin 
slices — with orange marmalade; Boston 
brown bread thickly spread with butter, with 
plenty of small seedless raisins pressed be- 
tween the slices; white bread in jelly sand- 
wiches, or spread with butter sprinkled 
with brown or maple sugar. Peanut butter 
also makes a good filling for sandwiches. 

Corned beef or plain boiled beef run through 
the meat-grinder and mixed with salad dressing 


will make delicious sandwiches. Fresh lettuce | steak 


— round the sandwiches help to keep them 
moist. 

Have drinking-cups or cheap glasses that 
will fit into each other, and so pack compactly. 
Unless you are perfectly sure that the water- 
supply is pure, take one or more tightly sealed 





fruit-jars full of water from home, for the 
most romantic woodland stream is not always 
guiltless of typhoid. 

You do not need to buy one of the modern 
vacuum bottles to have warm coffee or cocoa 
for an outing. Stand a preserve-jar in boiling 
water, and just before starting pour into it 
the boiling coffee, with milk and sugar added. 
The jar must be. filled full, or the steam may 
burst it, and it should be sealed as in canning 
fruit. rap it at once in several dish-towels, 
—round the sides and over the ends,—then in 
thick newspaper, and lastly tie it up in one 
of the heavy paper bags such as grocers use 
for a. perly put up, the liquid in the 
jar will keep hot three or four hours. 

Similar wrapping will keep the drinking- 
water cool. 

No matter how freely former parties may 
have flung paper and orange-peel — be 
sure to leave the picnic-ground at least as 
attractive as you found it. 


* & 


THE REAL COST OF FOOD. 


ROM one-fourth to one-half of the average 
family’s income is spent for food. The 
increase in price of almost all foods in the 

last few years has resulted either in an increase 
in the amount spent for food or a decrease in 
the amount of food purchased. Why not try to 
apply the rules for ‘‘increased efficiency’’ and 
‘‘eonservation’’ to this question of food supply 
in order to obtain a larger return for the money 
expended ? 


The ‘‘leaks’? in the food supply are in 
careless and unseasonable buying; in wasteful 
and poor cooking; in thoughtless use of fuel, 
and in oe of the real value of food. — 

Few housekeepers understand the relation 
between the cost of a food and its nutritive 
value to the body. Most housekeepers say, 
“It ought to be good; it cost enough,’’ an 
they feel that oz fully perform their duty to 
their family if they spend a generous sum 0 
money, furnish an abundant amount, and sat- 
~ appetites. 

s a rule, the cost of foods and the actual 
nutriment supplied by them are in inverse 
=. e more a food costs in money, 
he less is usually its real value, since in the 
majority of cases two-thirds to nine-tenths of 
the expensive foods are merely water and 


Something more than satisfying the appetite 
and pleasing the eye should be consider A 
little si or a sweet dish, for example, may 
satisfy the appetite, but it does not satisfy the 
daily Leman of the body for energy and tissue- 
making material. 

Until the housekeeper knows something of 
real food values, she does not know whether 
her family is woe J properly fed or how to do 
it most economically. 

Ten cents spent for one quart of milk actually 
supplies almost three times as much food as 
the same sum expended in at thirty-six 
cents a dozen, and supplies it in a better form. 
Ten cents for b furnishes and one- 

times as much as the quart of milk. Com- 
with meat, at present pri milk again 
found a more economical and a less wasteful 
food; meat and furnish protein and fat 
only, whereas milk also supplies sugar, and 
ives all three of the food elements needed by 


e body. 
find| Milk at eight cents a quart will supply six 
hundred 


and fifty calories of energy to the 
body, while the eight cents spent for one 
of the cheaper cuts of meat—the chuck ribs at 
twelve to fourteen cents a pound—will furnish 
only about five hundred fifty calories. The 
same money invested in a porter-house steak 
at twenty-five cents a pound will bring the 
small return of three hundred and fifty calories, 


‘and that is counting in the fat, which many 


diseard entirely. 

The price of meat is determined by the 
demand for certain cuts, by the tenderness and 
the flavor of those cuts, and never by the real 

roportion of protein and fat that they contain. 
ound for pound, the flank and the porter- 
house steak furnish the same in amount of 
nutrients—but the prices of the two are far 
different. 

Bacon at thirty cents a pound is considered 
too expensive by many, but that pound of 
bacon contains just two and one-half times the 
fuel value that the pound of round or loin steak 


and thrown away. 

Not until you know the real value of nuts 
can you decide between buying nuts in the 
shell or shelled. Many prefer buying them in 
the shell for sanitary reasons, as the shelling 
is often done in the city slums, under the worst 
possible conditions ; but there may be an added 
reason in the greater value received for the 


money. 

Almonds in the shell retail for twenty cents 
a on the average, and shelled almonds 
sell for sixty. The pound of nuts in the shell 
will furnish in actual nutriment more than one- 
half as much as the pound of shelled nuts—at 
one-third the cost. 

With English walnuts, however, the case is 
not the same, which shows the unevenness 
and untrustworthiness of market prices in rela- 
tion to food value. English walnuts in the 
shell, at twenty to thirty cents, furnish less 
food value in proportion than the shelled nuts 
at fifty, or even seventy, cents a 

Butter at thirty-five cents a pound supplies 
more than twice the value of cream at twenty 
cents a pint. 

In the substitution of eggs for meat many 

rsons are misled, because they depend upon 
he satisfaction of the appetite alone as the 
guide to supplying the table. The juices of 
meat are stimulating to the appetite, whereas 
the flavor of the egg tends to satisfy. One egg, 
costing two and one-half or three cents, may 
satisfy the appetite, but three cents’ worth of 
gives nearly twice as much in nutritive 
value. One slice of bacon, carefully broiled, 
and costing about one cent, supplies one- 
— more than the egg costing two or three 
cents. 

Bread at five cents a pound and potatoes at 
seventy - five cents a bushel give the same 





amount of for the money spent, but 
the bread is decidedly more advantageous 
through the quality of food furnished, for the 
potato supplies practically nothing but starch, 
whereas the bread has the valuable tissue- 
building protein. : 

One small banana is equal to one very large 
orange or to two small apples. Prices of fresh 
fruits are variable, but at average market prices 
the apple is cheaper than the banana, and the 
banana is correspondingly cheaper than the 
orange. 

* © 


GREEN FOOD FOR POULTRY. 


WLS require a certain amount of green 

food to keep them in condition. As they 

are in the habit of scratching up by the 
roots every growing thing that they find pala- 
table, —the poultry-yard usually being as barren 
of vegetation as a desert; in consequence, —the 
problem of supplying them is not always a 
simple one. 

A Tasmanian poultry-raiser sows grain in a 
corner of his enclosure. He has made a wooden 
frame and covered it with close-meshed wire 
netting. When the seed has come up, he puts 
this frame on the ground so that the wire 
netting is about seven inches above the soil. 
Then he lets the fowls out on it. They ni 
off the tips of the grain. that stick up throug! 
the meshes, and have a constant supply of 
green food from a small area. 


* © 


THE PET PONY. 

R those who are able to keep a pony 
without inconvenience, there are few better 
ways of providing for the children’s pleas- 

ure. Moreover, the pony gives the children 
who use him that understanding of animal 
nature and sympathy with it which every one 


f| should have; and it also teaches them how 


great is the companionship to be found in 
other than human beings. 


For little children there is nothing better 
than a Shetland. Not only is he very small, 
but to this important characteristic he adds 
great strength and a good disposition. These 
characteristics are shared by most of the ponies 





of the far north. We have seen exceeding] 
good ones that were bi ht from Ice 
and also from northern land. The breed, 
however, is of little co uence so long as the 
pony itself is of the right kind. 

In general characteristics the children’s pony 
should be low in stature, but compact 
strong, smoothly built and rather heavier than 
he looks. In other words, he must be, first of 
all, a pony, and therefore of diminutive size; 
but it must also be remembered that he is often 
called upon to pull a considerable load, and 
his strength should be equal to it. 

He should be of a naturally kind and good 
disposition, for otherwise he is of little value. 
The pony is always quick to perceive the 
crude horsemanship of his little drivers, and 


although a good disposition is not an absolute | 45 many 
does, provided all the fat is not fried out of it | saf rn vral 


eguard against his taking advantage of them, 
it LY best that nanny gon 
e purchaser mus' on his guard against 
the horse dealer’s recommendation of some 
—y that is half a horse in size, and there- 
ore ‘“‘big enough to be of some account’’ 
—unless, of course, he really wants such an 
animal and can buy him very cheap. A small 
pony, if the owner tires of him, will always 
sell; the nondescript animal, too big to be a 
ny and not big enough to be anything else, 
is a drug in the market, the most unsalable of 
all four-footed things. 

The pony, especially if he is one of the 
northern breeds, is much less liable to illness, 
accident or unsoundness than a full-sized horse ; 
and this, together with the fact that he can be 
kept at very small expense, are strong argu- 
ments in his favor. 

He is best kept in a box stall, or in a pen in 
some corner of the stable where he need not 
be tied, and where he can get a little exer- 
cise when he is not being used. He requires 
very little grain; three or four quarts a day 
are ample at any time, and if there is a good 
pasture for him to run in, and he is not used 
very hard, he will often do well on no in 
at all. But in that case he should get all the 
grass he wants, and when kept in stable, 
should have plenty of hay. These little ponies 
are natural ~~ and -eaters; in their 
native country they get very little grain, and 
if fed too much of it they become too lively to 
be used safely by children. 

The pony, as a thing, needs no 
blanket in the stable; but if he comes in warm 
from a drive in cold weather, a blanket should 
be Fe on him and kept on till he has cooled 
and dried off. He rarely needs shoeing, and 
is, in fact, much better off without it. The 
writer has raised a great many ponies and 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Family Page. 














driven them on hard macadam roads, and has 
never in a single instance found it necessary 
to shoe them. 

The majority of ponies, however, are no 
shod, —doubtless owing to ignorance on the 

of their owners of how needless it is,— 
and as feet that have been long shod lose much 
of their natural toughness and elasticity, the 
use of shoes cannot be discontinued without 
danger of the hoof breaking up on the edges 
and the pony becoming footsore. 

But if it is possible to turn him out to pasture 
for a couple of months, using him only occa- 
sionally, or not at yy the road, his shoes 
may be taken off and his feet will regain their 
original condition. 

It should be added that the unshod ned 
will slip on ~ those who keep him = 
footed must refrain from using him when the 
going is icy. On snow he will travel better 
than if sh 

® © 


SUMMER CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


F house plants are put outdoors during the 
| summer, where they can get fresh air and 

have the rain, they will be in much better 
condition in the fall to withstand the trying 
conditions of house culture than if they are 
kept indoors all summer. This rule applies to 
palms, ferns and rubber plants, as well as to 
geraniums and coleus. 


House plants must not be put out in the 
blazing sun, however, for that would burn the 
leaves and make unsightly brown spots ; leaves 
of house-grown plants are too tender for such 
treatment. The best place is in the back yard, 
where the sun shines, but under a screen. 
The most useful screen is one made from laths, 
nailed to a frame in such a way that the spaces 
— them are of the same width as the 

If such a place is not available, put the 
plants where they will be shaded from the 
midday sun, but where they can get the early 
morning late afternoon sun, when it is 
not strong and is not likely to cause injury. _ 

Bury the ~_ to the rims in the soil or in 
coal ashes. ‘This will prevent the evaporation 
of water through the sides of the pots, and 
enable you to keep an even moisture in the 
soil without frequent watering. Unless you 
bury the pots—or ‘‘plunge’’ them, as it is 
roe soni oa will need on very hot days to water 
twice; but if you bury them, F nag will never 

to water more than once a day, and some- 
times, if the weather is right, = need not 
water for two or three days together. 

Turn the pots round once a week to prevent 
the plants from rooting into the soil. 

If there is not space outdoors to sink the pots, 
and the piazza is more or less shaded, plunge 
the am of the palms and other decorative 
yy in porch boxes, filling the spaces between 

he pots with good soil. To make the porch 
boxes more attractive, sow seeds of jums 
or morning-glories; or, if the porch is heavily 
shaded, use pansies or trailing periwinkle, 
Vinca major. 

When the plants are outdoors, syringe the 
leaves frequently with water to remove any 
dust that may collect, so that the breathing 
pores will not become obstructed. 


os 





CURRANT JAM.—Use two quarts of either 
red or white currants, from which the stems have 
been remoyed; three pounds of sugar, one pound 
of chopped raisins, and two oranges, peeled and 
sliced. Boil twenty minutes. 


CANTALOUP SALAD.—Cantaloups can often 
be obtained when other materials for salads are 
scarce. They make a simple but delicious salad. 
Remove the seeds and rind, and cut the melon 
into small pieces. Serve on lettuce leaves with 
mayonnaise or French dressing. 


TOMATOES WITH BACON.—A popular dish 
in Denmark. Lay large square crackers in the 
bottom of a shallow pan. On each cracker put a 
thick slice of toma ither canned or fresh— 
sprinkled with salt and pep r, and on each slice 
of tomato lay a very thin slice of bacon. Put the 
= in‘a hot oven. When the bacon is crisp the 

matoes are ready to be served. 


FRESH HERRINGS WITH BUTTER.—Clean 
Z herrings as are needed, and cut each one 
in halves lengthwise. Cho; = a little garlic 
and some parsley, mix this with butter, and put 
some of the mixture on one of the halves of each 
fish. Close the two halves together, and put the 
herrings in the oven in a dish containin utter, 
salt and pepper. Serve hot with a little white 
vinegar dropped on each herring. 


JOHNNY-CAKE TOAST.—Make a corn cake 
with one cup of granulated corn-meal, three- 
fourths of a cup of flour, one large tablespoonful 
of sugar, one small teaspoonful of salt, and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. With these in- 
gredients mix one and one-fourth cups of sweet 
milk and one tablespoonful of melted butter. 
While this cake is baking make the dip. Heat a 
spider on the stove; put in a small piece of butter 
and a little water—to keep the milk from sticking. 
Add three pints of sweet milk, and when this 
reaches the a thicken it with four 
tablespoonfuls of flour which has been made 
smooth in cold water. Add butter and enougli 
salt to suit the taste, and pour the sauce over the 
cake, which has been opened on a large platter. 
Serve hot with cheese. 


AUNT ELIZABETH’S FAMOUS CHICKEN 
PIE.—This requires one young chicken, eight 
medium-sized potatoes, about one pint of sifted 
flour, two-thirds of a cup of sour cream, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 

tt up the chicken and pare the potatoes, and 
stew both slowly in one quart of water for twenty 
minutes. Meanwhile make the crust by dissolving 
the soda in the sour cream, and adding the salt 
and flour, making the dough stiff enough to roll 
out. Pour the cooked chicken and potatoes into 
a good-sized baking-dish, adding to them one 
tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of pepper. 
Place the rolled-out crust over these ingredients, 
but do not have it quite cover the dish, leaving 
space of about an inch all the way round. Bake 
the pie slowly about forty minutes. Five minutes 
before taking it from the oven add half a cupfu! 
each of hot water and thick sweet cream. Pink 
oo of ham always accompanied this perfect 
dish. 
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Mygtenically Cleans 
Bath-Tubs, Tiling 
Walls and Floors 
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Keep Your Bath Room Spotless White With 


| Old Dutch > 
Cleans e r 


5 oe 
SATE SLES 5, 


—<— 









Old Dutch Cleanser 
quickly removes the 
discolorations which ap- 
pear on porcelain bath- 
tubs, and which it is im- 
possible to remove by 
any other means. 
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| Questions about the contents of this 
A REAL AMERICAN FOURTH. 
HEN American boys wish to 
celebrate Independence day, 
WX) independence and fall back on 
the customs of the Chinese? 
Why should gunpowder, a Chi- 
nese invention, and the fire- 
cracker, a Chinese product, be 
American national holiday? 

A great many boys—and girls, too—are 
coming to the conclusion that these things are 
not essential; that there are more distinctively 

The men who made the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence established on this continent the 
great truth that all men are created equal; 
that here, at least, even the weak, the sick 
Why, then, should their act be celebrated by 
practises which rob a large part of the com- 
munity of its rights? Whoever causes needless 
suffering or annoyance to the old, the nervous, 
of that Declaration. 

With bonfires, the ringing of bells, the music 
of bands, the reading of the Declaration, con- 
tests of strength and speed and skill on the 
of stirring scenes from our history, there is no 
danger that the Fourth of July will become 
tame and uninteresting, even without the aid 
of explosives. When the record—almost thirty 
the last six years—is considered, it seems time 
for the older and more mature American boys, 
at least, to do their part toward bringing about 
a better sort of celebration. Happily, they are 
is the younger boys, with less judgment and 
knowledge of gunpowder and firearms, who 
furnish most of the victims of accidents, 
through following the example of those older 
sense of responsibility by entering into the 
plans for an Independence day that shall be 
really patriotic and truly American. 

In getting ready for this year’s Fourth, keep 


| department will be gladly answered. 
why should they abandon their 
regarded as necessary to the 
American ways of observing the day. 
and the poor have rights not to be violated. 
the sick in hospitals is disregarding the spirit 
athletic field, and the reproduction in pageants 
thousand persons either killed or injured during 
beginning to do so. They are realizing that it 
than themselves; and they are showing their 
these things in mind. 
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“ SPEED” PICTURES. 
(Cet especially designed for making 
‘*speed’’ pictures are expensive, but the 
boy who owns only the ordinary camera 
need not therefore lose the fun of photo- 
graphing objects in motion. It is because 
many boys do not know how to overcome the 
limitations of their cameras that they fail in 
making such pictures. 
The ordinary camera is not equi ith 
lens or shutter quick enough to to oe very 


rapid motion. In most cases the i fd be fil 


found to have moved on the sensitive or 
plate, and the picture is blurred in conse- 
quence. 

To avoid this, result, select that view-point | meth 
for making the picture — which the appar- 
ent motion is the | and take the picture at 
the time when the motion is the least. 
A railway-train passing you seems to be going 
very fast ; puffing down the track almost directly 
toward you, it seems to be going compara- 
tively slow. The first rule, therefore, is: get 
in line with the motion, before or behind. 

To understand the second principle, suppose 
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you are going to photograp ph a baseball-player 
‘batting up a fly.’’ There is an instant when 
the bat is still—at the end of the backward 
swing before it starts to come forward. That 
is the time to ‘‘snap’’ the picture. The ball, 
which has been tossed 
into the air, has just 
started to drop, so that 
it, too, is almost still. 

A third point, impor- 
tant in taking any pho- 
tograph, but especially 
so in making pictures 
of fast motion, concerns 
the conditions of light. 
Other thi being 
equal, the r the 
exposure, the greater 
the contrast in the re- 
sulting print. Conse- 
quently, when making 
a picture which, be- 
cause fast, is bound to 
have contrast, cut down 
the contrast in the 
scene itself as much as you can by standing in 
the position where the contrast appears the 
least. This is always with the sun Ga 
full on the subject from behind _ 3 
speed pictures may be made in = lights, 
but the best, with. the ae ra, are 
made with the fullest, ‘‘flattest’’ lig’ 

ry these three things: get in ioe vith the 

motion; take the picture when the motion is 








just about to begin, or has just sto 
about to reverse; have the sunl 
ee behind you, if you can, and even without 

a ‘‘speed’’ camera you can make good speed 
pictures. 


ped, or is 
t coming | Pract: 
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FLY - CASTING. 


HE points to be considered in picking out 
rE a fly-rod were discussed in the Boys’ 

Page for May. In assembling the rod, 
begin by putting together the tip and the 
middle joint, fitting on the butt joint last. 
See that the guides of all three joints are ex- 
actly in line. A fly-rod should always be used 
with the reel underneath, and not on top, as 
on bait-rods. This is necessary in order that 
the hand which holds the rod may have con- 
trol over the line. In casting, the line should 
be clipped between the fingers of the rod hand, 
so that when a trout is struck, the line will 
not run from the reel. The reel handle should 
be at the right. 


Run the line t h the rod guides and 
attach your leader. or practise-casting it is 
well to have the same tackle that is used in 
actual fishing, so attach a fly to the end of the 
leader. If you are to practise over a lawn, 
instead of over water,—something that is fre- 
quent) ~ —the barb of the fly-hook should 
7) 
The hand should grip the hand-grasp of the 
rod ~~ 4 with — thumb extentied, alon 
the method of hold and not bent round it. Th 
of comme: tt wil the rod will help you to 
ll also make it easier for 
9 to cast with the. wrist, instead of with a 
whole-arm swing. Good fiy-casting depends 
almost entirely Uj upon ‘letting the rod do the! 
work.’? This can be done only by casti 
with the = and never swinging the 
orward from the s ude. In 
starting your yi use about fifteen feet of 
line, and increase this to twenty feet as soon 








can manage it. The ‘‘overhead _ 
a ® rincipally, although not exclusively, in 
fly-fishing, is made as follows: 

Hold the rod straight out in front of Fe and 
parallel with the ground or water. Swing it 
upward and backward until the tip is directly 
overhead. If this is properly done, the line 
will pass to the rear of the caster, well up in 
the air, and will almost immediately straighten 
out behind. 

As soon as the line is straight, start it for- 
ward again, swinging the rod to the front and 
downward to a position lel with the water. 
These two ne yore of the rod are called the 
back and forward cas' 

In making the back a the fisherman should 
strive to throw the line well up into the air 
behind him; this may be accomplished by 
starting the back cast with considerable force, 
lifting the flies from the water with a quick 
nap if Mag: ang _ by never allowing the 

to go 
The rod, at the finish of the back cast, should 
be nearly vertical; it should never be ‘allowed 
to travel much farther back if you would avoid 
having the flies strike the water behind you 
—and that is the very worst fault of the 
beginner ! 

Although ye back cast should be started 
with a deal of force, the forward cast 
must be easily, to avoid snapping off the 
fly. Be sure to allow the line time e h 
straighten out behind you. Remember to do 
as much of the work as pei with the wrist, 
ey tg your elbow and fairly close to 

e side. 


Do not try to cast for distance, but rather | unl 


for accuracy. If you are practising on a lawn, 
it is a good plan to lay down a ee 
— your average casting use 
that for a target. When iy are practisi 
over water, there will usually be some nat 
target at which you may aim the flies—some 
a swirl in the water, or a small branch. 
It is a great deal more important to be able 
to drop the flies exactly where you want them, 
and lightly, than to cast a very long line. 
Practise will ultimately bring the ability to 
cast a fairly long distance without any con- 
scious effort. 
Fully as important as accuracy is the ability 
- 0 drop the flies upon the water without splash- 


he best way to acquire this is to aim the 
flies at a point in the air about three feet 
over the place where you wish them to fall. 
This will cause the line to straighten out over 
the spot, and the flies will drop gently on the 
water, as the natural insect would descend. 

To sum up, these are the nine~ cardinal 
points to be remembered : 

1, use — wrist; 2, keep your elbow low; 
3, have the thumb extend along the upper 
surface of the hand-grasp ; 4, start the back cast 
forcibly; 5, allow the line to straighten out 
behind you; 6, do not let the rod too far 
back; 7, start the ee cast easily; 8, try 
for accuracy ; and 9, first, last and all the time, 
use your wrist. 
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THE “SPANISH WINDLASS.” 
[' the ‘‘trick’’ of 
the ‘* Spanish 
windlass’’ had 
been known to 
Robinson Crusoe, 
he would have 
found it easy 
enough to move 
his big canoe 
down to the water. But even if a boy is not 
planning to be cast away on a desert island, 
he will find that this device, often used by 
_lumbermen for pulling on a rope, is worth 
remembering. 
The only apparatus needed is two 9 
sticks ; oan two broomsticks are strong enoug 
to pull to the limit of the strength of a a 
large rope. One end of the rope being tied to 











All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 














the boat, log, or other a to be mo and 
the other end being made fast to something 
stationary, one of the sticks is held upright 
against the rope, with one end resting firmly 
on the ground. 

The first stick should be held by the left 
hand on the near side of the rope. he other 
stick, held in the right hand, is next thrust 
down on the far side of the rope and brought 
against the near side of the first stick; then, 
by pulling and bearing downward, broagh t to 
the position shown in Fig. 1 By continuing 
to swing the second stick, it is easy to wind 
the rope on the first stick, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The stick which serves as the windlass— 
the first one—will move toward the station- 
ary object —_ as fast as the movable object 
at the other end of the 
rope, and must be held 

ee upright, so 
that the two parts of the 
rope will wind as closely 
together as may be. If 
these are not allowed to 
run @ the tilting 
strain on the windlass will 
be comparatively slight. 

Of course two can work 
the device much more 
FIG. 2. easily than one, but one 

alone can do very effective 





to| work with it. The object cannot moved 


any great distance at one operation, but if, 
after the windlass is wound full, you unwind 
the rope, take up the slack, and repeat the 
pond mg then the possible "distance mes 
imited. 
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THE BROKEN OCTAGON. 


N ingenious ‘‘put -together’’ puzzle that 
came to light a little while ago in the 
puzzle department of the London Stand- 

ard seems worth fetching across the ocean. 
Cut out of stiff cardboard four pieces shaped 


—— ‘ 
L 2 
like Fig. 1, four like Fig. 2, and four like Fig. 
3, taking care that they are all exactly true to 
pattern in their shape and their proportion 
to each other. Now see if you can put the 
twelve pieces together so as to form a perfect 


octagon. 
® © 


A PLAY FOR THE PITCHER. 


RUNNER of the other nine is on second ; 

A perhaps there is one on first, too; no one 

is out; the team is a little nervous; a run 

may settle the game against them; the man at 

bat evidently means to bunt, sending his fellow 

along to third—ready to score on any sort of 
chance! The play is ‘‘up to’’ the pitcher. 


Here is a hint that may help you, once ina 
while, out of just such a rous spot, and 
stop a scoring rally before it fairly gets started. 
The play is not a new one, but not many boys 
know how useful it is. 

Under the circumstances named, the runner 
on second naturally takes a long lead. Turn 
as if you meant business, and ‘‘bluff’’ a throw 
to catch him. The runner must go back to the 
bag as if he meant business—or you will catch 
him. The moment the runner has fairly dived 
for the » you should whirl into pitching 

ition deliver the ball as quickly as possi- 
le to the plate. If it is bunted, well and good; 
the runner on second is headed the wrong way ; 
ae slowest kind of fielding will bring the ball 
to third before he can scramble up and get there. 
And fast handling may mean a double play. 








as many suppose, a sim- 
ple matter of strength 
and weight. You frequently 
see men who are neither very 
heavy nor very strong sending 
the sixteen-pound shot more 
than forty feet. The ‘‘secret 
of success’’ is to apply what 
weight and strength you have 
at exactly the right time 
and with exactly the right 
speed. 

The shot should be held, 
not upon the palm of the 
hand, but on the fingers, and 
as high on them as your strength permits. The 
weight will come chiefly on the first, second 
and third fingers, just above the hand. The 
thumb and the little finger are placed 
well on the sides of the shot, and 
serve rather to guide and steady it 
than to support any of its weight. 

You are now ready to take your 
position in the seven-foot circle. The 
feet should be placed as in Fig. 1. 
Hold the shot in the fingers as de- 
scribed, and rest it on the slope of 
the shoulder, close against the neck. 
Try to get as much of the weight as 
you can off your arm, and keep your 
elbow down and in. Look in the di- 
rection in which you are going to 
make your put, and extend your left 
arm about shoulder-high toward the 





ON TRACK AND FIELD. 


UTTING the shot is not, . 


and you had better practise it— 
and indeed, the entire form—for 
some time without using the shot 
at all. 

After taking this first position, 
the left leg should be swung, with 
the knee stiff, as high as is pos- ( 
sible without losing the balance, 
and straight toward the toe-board. 
Then as it swings down again to 
the original position, the knee 
should be bent just enough so ; 
that the left foot will not touch ‘ 
the ground. At the same time the TT 
right knee should be slightly bent 





the circle, landing with your foot 
in the position shown in Fig. 2. 
As you come down, let your right 
knee bend under your weight ; and 
as it bends, place your left foot 
near the edge of the circle as indi- 
cated in Fig. 3. 
You are now ready for the actual 
.put. Your body is fairly erect, 
perhaps bent a little to your right 
side—that is, the back of the ring. 
The shot is still resting against 
your neck. Straighten your right 









also, and you land with 
your right foot against 
the toe-board, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

Needless to say, this whole motion 


e across the ring, ending in the reverse of the 


feet, which brings the right side of the body 
forward with the actual put, must be done 
smoothly and without any pause. Starting 
rather slowly with the hop, there is a con- 
stant increase of speed until the shot leaves 
the hand. 

There are a good many things to keep in 


also. On the second outward| mind. Let the right knee bend well when you 
swing of the left foot, hop on the | 
right foot about half-way across | 


land from the hop, so that when you come up 
you will get a good drive. Try to get a straight, 
powerful thrust with the arm, in the direction 
in which you are putting, and to follow through 
smoothly not only with your arm, but with your 
whole weight. Always make your put high. 


GOOO 


In learning this form, it is a good idea to try 
the ‘‘reverse’’ by itself. Place your feet as in 
Fig. 3, and bending the right knee, go through 












V. THE SHOT PUT. 


front of the circle. Perhaps it will help your | knee suddenly, trying to get all the drive and | the rest of the put. After you have mastered 
balance if you lean very slightly forward from | power out of it that you can, and at the same | this try the step, and then put the whole to- 
the waist, that is, in the direction in which | time push the shot straight upward and forward | gether. While you are learning these rudi- 
your feet are pointing. This is the first position, | from the shoulder. Swing on your left foot as | ments practise every day. Later, three times 
a pivot until you are nearly around. | a week is enough. In starting your practise, 
Then this foot leaves the ground | always take a few easy puts from a stand, and 


do not exert yourself until you have 
put several times. Work up to your 
best put gradually. Set a mark and 
try to beat it a little each time. 

You will soon learn 
just about when your 
best put comes, prob- 
ably on your seventh or 
eighth try. In compe- 
tition take advantage of 
this and make enous! 
practise puts so that your best one 
will come on your second put in 
competition. Be very careful about 
fouling. Many otherwise winnilg 
puts have been barred because 
the competitor has forgotten thit 
he must step out of the circle 
from the rear half. 

The twelve-pound shot is more often put 11 
schoolboy meets, although in the larger inter- 
scholastic championships the ‘ sixteen’’ ‘s 
used. There is very little difference in the 
methods of putting them, except that it is pos- 
sible to use a little more speed and snap witli 
the twelve. Do not be discouraged if you do 
not do very well at first. This event takes 4 
long time to learn, and a boy may keep on im- 
proving for an indefinite time. 
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Chairs & Tricycles\ 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


410 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


UNDERFEED S¥rems 


SYSTEMS 
Save Yi, to 2/, of Coal Bills 


G= acquainted with the Underfeed coal- 
burning, smoke-consuming way, which in- 
sures clean, even heat at a saving of from one- 

half to two-thirds of coal bills. This common-sense 
method has unqualified municipal endorsemeht. 


THE 


75. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED#an¢ 


SYSTEMS 
Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 


burn cheapest slack and pea or buckwheat sizes of 
hard or soft coal that would smother ordinary heating 
plants, You save the difference in coal cost. 

Matson Tinker of Portland, Maine, writes: “I would 
put in a Peck-Williamson Un eed even at DOUBLE 
the cost of atopfeed and consider it a good investment. 
I figure! shall save double the extra cost of the Under- 

feed the first year on my coal bill.’ 

a! Jans of our Engineering Corps are FREE. Fillin the 
i and Any TODA AY f for FREE booklets and 
tac-simile testimonials. 


THE. WILLIAMSON CO. SLAans 


Cincinnati, O. 


I would like to know more about how cuts down the cost of 
my coal bills from 50% t066%%. Send me—F 


UNDERFEED fiir tent" —— 
Name 
Address 












Gn dieste by X Rook- 
t you desire) 











Name of your dealer. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients so pure, so 
Sweet, So speedily effective. 
No others do so much to 
promote and preserve skin 
health and hair health, from 
infancy to age, or do it so 
economically. Unrivaled 
for the toilet, bath and nur- 
sery, giving comfort and sat- 
isfaction every moment of 
their use. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 
27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d’Antin; 
\ustralia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B, K. 
Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: Japan, 
Z.P. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, ete. ; v. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

43-Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
oi Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 


ENTS 


Toothache 
Gum — 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all ‘odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 

ent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 15c. 
c.S. Dent & Co., St Levant St, Detroit, t Mich. 
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“FIRST AID” TO THE AMERICAN. 


GOOD many Americans have the impression 

that the modern conveniences of life are not 
in common use in the smaller towns of Europe. But 
a Chicago man who was abroad last summer 
discovered that the people in one little out-of-the- 
way German hamlet at least, knew, as he put 
it, “how to get their money’s worth out of a tele- 
phone.” 


When Mr. Richards arrived at the village inn he 
was somewhat dismayed to find that there was no 
one, not even the head waiter, who in Europe is 
supposed to belong to a poly lot race, who could 
speak either English or French. He himself knew 
nothing of German, and as he desired accommo- 
dations that would afford him room for some 
laboratory work, he could not simply take the first 
little — shown him, as an ordinary tourist 
might have done. 

t last the good frau, p Saaing that her efforts to 
lease him with a room were in vain, went to the 
elephone, and after a moment’s conversation with 

the person she called, handed him the receiver, 
and to his pleased surprise he heard a feminine 
voice sa ‘ing: 

“Is this the American gentleman?” 

“Yes, thank you,” he replied. 

“Tf you will tell me just what you A, os at the 
inn, I shall be glad to tell Frau Swart 

f course he was only too willing my avail him- 

self of this helping voice, and during his ay ee 
which lasted several weeks, he was always led to 
the telephone whenever he* ‘signified any desire to 
communicate with his hostess. 

The last day of his stay, after making arrange- 
ments for his departure with Frau Swartz through 
the medium of the telephone, he expressed his 
appreciation of the services of his unknown bene- 
factress. 

“I was glad to help a little,’ answered the 
pleasant voice. “I worked many years in kind 
American families, and now that I’m back in the 
fatherland with my own family, I like to hear 
once more the good United States words.’ 

Mr. Richards, touched by the simple statement, 
started to answer, but found the 
broken. But as he turned from the telephone he 
reflected that he had chanced upon one link of the 
great chain of friendliness and gratitude that con- 
nects the whole world in a brotherhood of love. 


connection 


* © 


WAGNER’S LESSON. 


NE of the warm friends of Richard Wagner, 

the composer and musician, was Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Wagner was inclined to scorn the 
compositions of others, and Nietzsche conceived 
the idea of suggesting a lesson to him. How this 
was accomplished is described in the “Life of 
Friedrich Nietzsche,” by Daniel Halévy. Nietzsche 
and his sister were guests at Wagner’s home in 
Bayreuth. The willingness of the great musician 
to be reprimanded by a friend gives a pleasant 
glimpse of his character. 


Nietzsche took a score of Brahms, whom he 
admired, and whom Wagner pursued with a jeal- 
ousy that was comic at times, slipped it in his 
trunk, and early in the first evening put it well in 
view on the piano. It was bound in the most 
beautiful red. 

Wagner perceived it, and without doubt under- 
stood. He had the sense to say nothing. The next 
day, however, Nietzsche repeated the manceuver. 
Then the great man oxgheted ; he screamed, raged 
and foamed, then dashed off, banging the doors 
behind him. He met Nietzsche’s sister, who had 
come with her brother, and suddenly laughing at 
himself, gaily related the anecdote. 

“Your brother has aga ain thrust that red score 
on the piano, and the first thing I see on enterin 
the room is it! Then I fell into a fury, like a bu 
before a red ra Nietzsche, as I knew well 
wanted me to understand that'that man, too, h 
composed beautiful music. I exploded, what is 

ealled ex rene, il 

And Wagner laughed noisily. The bewildered 
Fraulein Nietzsche sent for her brother. 

“Friedrich! What have you done? What has 


macs ta 

h, Lizbeth! Wagner has not been great.” 
But ‘Wagner — He was appeased, and 

the two shook han 


* ¢ 


THE KINDLY EMERSON. 


MERSON, whose life was crystallized into 

“thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
was as far as possible from being the mere man 
of letters. He was entirely human and friendly, 
according to an interesting incident recently 
communicated to the New York correspondent of 
the Boston Herald by the venerable poetess, 
Mrs. Julia Caroline Ripley Dorr, a member of the 
famous group of New England writers that in- 
cluded Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow and Lowell. 

Mrs. Dorr had exchanged a number of letters 
with Emerson before she met him in person, and 
when he called —— her for the first time she was 
won by his oo icity and charm, and her small 
children climbed all over the great man, she says, 
and welcomed him demonstratively. 

Later, her friends asked her if she ‘had not “been 
fri —._ to death” at the idea of having him 
vis 

“No,” she replied, characteristically. “I have 
been much more overawed plenty of ti mes by the 
young men in the big dry-goods shops.” 
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A LEGAL DEFINITION. 
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STORY which the Independent credits to Mr. | 


Roosevelt describes very neatly the experi- 
ence a good many clients have with the sort of 
lawyers who, like Dodson and Fogg, take cases 
“on spec.” 


An injured miner told a friend that a certain | 


lower was bringing a suit for him on a 
gent fee.” 
“What is a contingent fee, do you know, 
Jimmie?” he asked the friend. 
“Sure, I know,” replied Jimmie. 
your case, the lawy: er gets nothing; 
you get nothing. a 


“If you lose 
if you win it, 


¢ ¢ 


A CLOSE STUDENT. 


HE late Goldwin Smith, writing for the Nine- 
teenth Century, recalls that Robert Lowe, 
afterward Lord Sherbrooke, was so near-sighted 
that when he was reading his nose literally touched 
his book. 
He took high honors at Oxford, but a wit said 
of him: 
“Lowe would have taken higher honors at Oxford 
if he had not rubbed out with his nose what he had 
written with his pen.” 


“contin- | 








TAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 binges, small album, mill. 
Stamp Co., Toledo. 


|\ASTHMA CURED 











































































































scale, all for 12c. Lists free. T 
STAMPS Witke sir to fae Gis, | NO NEED OF SUFFERING. The Hayes 
method gives relief andremovesthecause. STA YS 
STAMP 108 all diff., Trangvenl Servia, | Write for the Hayes Bulletin _Y-111 tree. ¢ GURED 
Brazil, yee ‘Cape G.I , Mexic 0, P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo 
Natal, Java, ete. and om, 5c. aeo0 Finely 
xed; 20c. 65 diff. . 25c._ 1000 hinges, | — 
. Agts yo Ibuy stomes. ‘ j 
c. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, M . 
BROWN’S \ thea @B 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES f ee 
eo “ae = 
A harmless remedy for Hoarseness and Coughs. Give y = 
immediate relief in Bronchial Affections. Sample = = 
on request. JOHN I. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. a 





Ah! Finel ~”¥ 


That’s what you'll say when 
the cork pops and you try the 
rootbeer you have made with 


Hi ire Ss Household 


Extract 


Besides being so good to the taste and so 
refreshing. its good for you—braces you 
up. Its goodness is the virtue that is in 
herbs. bark and berries. 

A package makes five gallons. 

Sold everywhere, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. 
Charles E. Hires Co., 208 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


We will ship you a 
A FRE RIAL :snccre'sce: 
on approval, freight 


prepald, to any place in the United States wifhout a ee bogs in advance, aud 
allow ten days free trial from the day vou receive it t does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it anda r- Af bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be eut one cent. 


LOW FA T RY PRICES We eell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
save you 0 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, ete., at prices no higher than 


cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit 


“SEARCH-LIGHT | 


|BICYCLE LAMP 


4 


Burns Gue—aeleee 
its own gas. 
Here’s a powerful reliable lamp for 


your wheel. Will not jar 
out—absolutely gas-tight. 
Can be attached to head 
or fork. 
Write to-day for booklet. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
130 Crescent Avenue, 























oni i eeeer ” Bic ycle furnishe 1 by us You will 
wonderfully lor he liberal propositions and special ofl 
Write at once for 


mur spe 


= ore give on the first 1911 sample going to your town t 
‘until s receive 


BUY «a bicycle or a pair of tires as ayor pri 
our catalogue and 5 our TS yw prices and liberal terms YCLE DEALERS, | can 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our pric = 7 rders filled the day recei 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, | i repairs 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE at half woual” prices. 


D T WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully iMustrated and containing 
a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. 050, CHICACO, ILL. 


rn) 


and everything in the bicycle line 
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VEST POCKET 
Electric Light 


Given, post- 

paid, tae only 

ONE New 

Subscription. 
v 


HIS Electric Light can 
be carried in the vest 
pocket, and is always ready 
for use. It contains a 
tungsten bulb that pro- 
duces 500 per cent. more 
candle-power than the ordi- 
nary bulb ; alsoa new process 
battery that is especially 
lasting. The case is brass, 
heavily nickel-plated and 
highly polished. The con- 
tact button is made to rep- 
resent a jewel. It is the 
smallest and most effective 
flash light made. It is 
useful about the house, farm, 
stable or barn, or wherever 
a temporary light is re- 
quired. Size of case, 134 x 
2% inches. Extra batteries, 
No. 28, supplied for 25c., 
post-paid. Extra bulbs, 
No. 211, 50¢., post-paid. 


Special Mid-Season Offer 


The Vest Pocket Electric Light given, post-paid, 
to any Companion subscriber who between 

June Ist and July 31st shall send us One New 
Subscription for The Youth’s Companion. 
Price of Vest Pocket Light $1.10, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 
a ESS ee 
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THE YOUTH’S COMP ANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription pr fee is ¥ .7% a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers - a single weekly issue of the paper, 
altboy h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
an additional pages each week are a gift to 
the ai 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Compe anion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after me ee - money 
by us, the date after the addr r paper. 
which shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 








HOW MUCH FRESH AIR? 


RESH air, and es- 

pecially fresh air 
in the bedroom at 
night, has by dint 
of incessant warn- 
ing and preaching 
at last become the 
goal of all thinking 
people. 

Hygiene is so 
powerful a goddess 
to-day that even 
custom and fashion must bow down to her, in 
theory if not in practise. There is danger here, 
for when people begin to credit themselves with 
virtues they do not possess, or to mistake decent 
theories for proper practise, they cease to advance 
in wisdom or health. 

Some people take to the fresh air only as a timid 
bather takes to the water. They have heard that 
it is good for them, and they think that they think 
it is; but in reality they detest it, and regard it as 
full of threat and peril. 

In a cross-examination of any dozen people, as 
to what each regarded as a ventilated bedroom, 
the results would vary from a room too cold for a 
self-respecting St. Bernard dog to sleep in, down 
to one to which air leaked in from an open crack 
in some adjacent bath-room or corridor. 

Sometimes inquirers show by their questions 
that they really desire to do right, hygienically, if 
only they knew how to begin. For these there is 
a motto for their banner—‘Be bold, be bold, and 
evermore be bold!” 

What constitutes bad air in a bedroom? The 
answer to this is, any air that has been rebreathed. 

To what extent should the window be kept open 
in cold weather for one in ordinary health? The 
answer to this is, to the same extent that it should 
be kept open in all weather, and in all states of 
health—wide! Furthermore, when it can possibly 
be managed, window should be spelled with an “s.” 
Fortunate is the sleeper who has one on at least 
two sides of his room. Let such a person fear 
no drafts, for these are the friends of mankind. 
Bad air and drafts do not live together. Neither 
do colds and drafts, hard as many people find 
it to believe this. 

It is not wise to feel cold, neither is it necessary. 





It stands to reason that with wide-open windows. 


in winter, warmer coverings will be needed. A 
properly ventilated bedroom will be of the tem- 
perature of the outside air, or very nearly so, and 
summer blankets will not avail. It also stands 
to reason that if one covers the head for exposure 
in the daytime, one should do the same at night. 
A soft cap made from a Shetland veil lined with 
silk, and made to pull over the ears and down to 
the brows, will be found a most luxurious nightcap. 
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COUSIN POLLY’S SLEEVE-BUTTONS. 


N the old days, when unmarried women were not 

the independent, self-supporting citizens that so 
many of them are to-day, they were often placed 
in the embarrassing position of having to find a 
home with relatives. While they usually more 
than paid for their “keep” by faithful, loving 
service in the household, they nevertheless fre- 
quently felt themselves to be objects of charity. 

Miss Polly Curtis, an Ohio maiden lady of gra- 
cious but stately manner, was not among those 
“unattached females,” to revive the language of 
her day, who appeared to suffer from any. over- 
powering sense of gratitude, or feel herself a 
burden to the different branches of the large 
family connection among whom she divided her 
time. On the contrary, she always arrived at her 
relatives’ homes with a pleasant air of having torn 
herself away from her recent entertainers for the 
sake of her present hosts. 

The first day of her visit she invariably made 
one member of the family a gift. The presenta- 
tion would take place ceremoniously when all 
were gathered together round the dinner-table, 
and the recipient, rising to the situation, would 
accept the gold sleeve-buttons with appropriate 
thanks; for it was always gold sleeve-buttons that 
Cousin Polly gave, and always the same pair. 

Distant kin folk meeting each other in the mar- 
ket-town would ask with a smile, ““Who’s got the 
gold sleeve-buttons now?” and the answer might 
be, “Jonathan Curtis, but I guess Eliza Bierce 
will be wearing them next week, for I heard Cousin 
Polly say she was going down to Cherry Farm for 
@ spell.” 

Miss Polly, after bestowing the buttons, never 
referred to them again until the end of her visit, 





when she would say to their present owner, casu- 
ally, but in her grandest manner, “Oh, by the way, 
my dear, I’m going to ask you to let me have those 
sleeve-buttons. 
propriate for you, after all, and they will be just 
the thing for me to take to Ella. Very likely I 
shall see something in Columbus the next time 
I go over that will suit you much better.” 

The gift was always gravely relinquished, for 
even the youngest of the Curtis clan were taught 
respect for Cousin Polly and the sleeve-buttons. 

“Well, they’re really and truly yours now, aren’t | 
they?” asked the wife of the young cousin at 
whose house Miss Polly died. 

“Yes, I suppose they’re mine,” was the half- 
smiling answer ; but that evening, after the funeral, 
as they looked over the pathetically few belongings 
of Miss Polly, they came across some finely writ- 
ten lines in her delicate hand, in which she left all 
her “dear relatives” her blessing, and directed 
that the gold sleeve-buttons be sent West, to the 
unknown daughter of an old schoolmate. 
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MILKING A RANCH COW. 


MALL farmers and dairymen can never un- 

derstand why ranchers owning great herds of 
cattle will still use condensed milk in their coffee. 
A young Easterner, during his first residence on 
a ranch, noticed this curious fact. He talked the 
matter over with the foreman, who spoke about 
a “blue-roan” cow which he thought would surely 
be a good milker under right conditions. What 
followed is related by Mr. Homer Davenport in 
the New York Press: 

We decided yond _ to go and get that blue- 
roan cow. We took along three of our best men 
with the lariat. etter a strenuous day we located 
the oe. and held her in location with four ropes. 

This was at sunup. Shortly afterward she was 
on her back in a large swam iP and we began to 
milk. At sundown we were still milking. 

We found it difficult to save quite all” the milk. 
Milk sent ery up, in streams quite vertical, is 
hard to get into a pail. I do not youch for such a 
-o as a safe and sane method to get milk, but 

cheerfully vouch for it as a form of exercise 
which rivals hunting big game in Africa. 

For us it had a permanent result. It lent to 
condensed milk a sweeter and more wholesome 
flavor than ever condensed milk had had before. 
It did “ ry J that experience with the blue- 
roan cow, m in the least absurd to live upon a 
cattle-ranch ‘and still go without fresh milk. 
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THE AMERICAN HABIT. 


HILE at Oberammergau this summer, says 

a returned traveller, we stayed in the last 
house on Daisenberger Strasse with three delight- 
ful maiden ladies, one of whom, from a residence 
in London, could speak English very well. When 
we left, Friulein Rosalie Naef, the lady who spoke 
English, with a beaming friulein on either hand, 
presented each of us with a stick of chewing-gum, 
saying that although they did not chew gum them- 
selves, they understood that Americans were very 
fond of it. 

For a minute we were utterly nonplused. We 
could not tell these dear new friends our opinion 
of gum-chewers in wees, and those who chewed 
gum in Europe in pa rticuiar, so we accepted the 
gift in the same spirit of kindly hospitality in 
which it was given, and my stick of gum is now 
among m treasured souvenirs of my stay under 
the great Mount Kofel. 

That the ladies had not formed their opinion on 
insufficient evidence I realized, for during the 
Passion Play, when I raised _my seat to recover 
my dropped handkerchief, I observed no less 
_— = chews of gum adhering to the bottom of 

he sea 
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A LET-DOWN. 


N local courts out West the law is not hedged 

about by awe, and an amusingly sociable at- 
mosphere is frequently to be found among judge, 
jury, lawyers and client. A lawyer in a county 
court, says a writer in the Green Bag, having ex- 
hausted his eloquence in behalf of his client on 
trial for stealing, worked up to this climax: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, after what this man has 
offered in evidence and what I have stated to you, 
is —_ man guilty? Can he be guilty? Js he 


guilty?’ 
The Oe cncaias with a smile and in a genial tone, 


“You just wait a while; ole hoss, ’n’ we’ll tell ye.” 
&® & 


HE OBJECTED TO THE PUBLICITY. 


AN’S instinctive and perfectly reasonable 

preference for reprimand delivered in private 

is illustrated by a story told by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 

William Butler, G. C. B., in his recently published 
Soom vu Reon “ad 

eneral commanding at Aldershot had been 

nin ly reprimanded by a royal commander-in- 

chief. He openly rebelled. 

“IT don’t mind ine called a fool,” he said, “if 
it pleases your royal highness to call me 80; but I 
do mind being called a fool before your royal high- 
ness’s other fools,” sweeping his hand toward the 
commander-in-chief’s large and brilliant staff. 
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DOCTOR HOLMES’S BEST. 


NE of the best repartees ever credited to a 

habitual maker of happy phrases was that 
made by the beloved “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table” on a certain social occasion. 


Going to dine with a Boston neighbor, Doctor 
Holmes was met by her with an apo Oy: 
“TI could not get another man. e are four 
women, and you will have to take us all in.’ 
“Forewarned is four-armed,” he said, with a 
bow. 
*® © 


SOMEWHAT UNFORTUNATE. 


HERE are some times in my life when I have 
felt that fate is indeed ironical,” said the 
man who was seldom troubled by his debts. 


“Do you refer to any special occasions?” in- 
quired one of his oldest creditors. 

“One of them came last week, when I was in 
Chicago,” said the cheerful debtor. “I had a 
money-order for twenty-five dollars, and the only 
— who could identify me was a man to whom 

wed thirty.” 


I don’t think they’re so very ap- | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 








deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
hould have a of 
tS) gpaldine’ . » Omtcial Baseball ¢ ide, 
cial Baseball Record, 
No. 1 Sollegiate Baseball Annual 
fo vB 3 Baseball, No. 
How to hat, , Ho 

n Bases, N 230, “How to Piteh,’ No. a, ‘ie & 

Catehe N How to fay First Base, N No. 226, How 
to Pla Second Base ow to Piay ‘third 

Base How to ys Short-Stop, No. 224 

Play the SOutheld No. 219, Ready Ree oner of ‘Baseball 


P wepemanges. Each book complete in itself. Price 10 
cents — n. On sale at all newsdealersand Spalding’s. 
Every bo y who is interested in Sports should send his 
name and address oma postal card to our nearest store 
for a copy of our new summer catalogue. It’s a 
complete encyclopedia of what’s new in sport. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
Newark Baltimore Columbus St. Paul 

ton Washington Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 
Pittsburg Kansas City Indianapolis New Orleans 
Buffalo Cincinnati Louisville Atlanta 
Syracuse Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas 


Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
London, England, Birmingham, England, Manchester, England 
Edinburgh, Scotland Sydney, Australia 











With fi , inelu- 
and 


Ready to 
install in 
your boat 


s “A: H. P. COMPLETE 


box,wiring,ete. 
is is a powerful engine for 
Hien Speed Boats, complete 
with all fittings. Absolutel 
eng Extra Power 
xtra Wear. Compact, Si- 
—y Low running cost, 
Perfect two-cycle, revers- 
ing engine. 2 Year Guar- 
antee. Sosimple a woman 
orchild can runit. Used 
in Government Harbor 
Service and Chicago 
Police Boats. 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 10 H. P.—Prices are 
inproportion. Special Prices to 
Boat Builders and Agents. Our En- 
12G contains valuable facts 
ngines and describes com- 
quest. Northwes' 
Le ne ante tn 


LaAslach, 


/ As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, so 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion’ that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of 
refinement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro- 
tecting the skin from summer 
sun and keeping it clear, 
smooth and velvety. 
Refuse mie amend 

They may be dangero: 
Flesh, White, Pink, - 
Cream, 60 cents a 

of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 

French Perfumers, 

Dept.45,125 —_— 
BOSTON 

































































| . ~~ ‘ f AMY} 

es You, eq 
feel Good Re 7) 
Drowsiness 
and laziness are 
unknown where pure 
fresh air warmed 
to the right temper- 
ature and with the proper 
amount of humidity in it 
is supplied. You know the 
dreaded steam heated house—it may be 
warm enough, butthestuffy airsaps the 


very life and energy out of you—you 
feel drowsy and sleepy. Find out about 


Jewel “7 Furnaces 


the ideal heating and ventilating sys- 
tem and all things considered, by far 
the most economical. The pure, fresh, 
warm air delivered through its regis- 
ters constantly displaces the colder 
and impure air. It is invigorating, 
stimulating and healthful heat—it not 
only warms and cheers but actually 
makes you feel better. It is the eco- 
nomical system of heating because 
less fuel is required and because of the 
saving it makes in doctors’ bills caused 
by impure airand improper ventilation. 


Let This Book Prove Our Case 


Our book is filled with inter- 
esting facts about heating— 
it tells of the many advan- 
tages of the Warm Air 
System —it proves by 

scientific reasoning that 
it is the healthful way. 
Of course this book ex- 
plains why Jewel Warm 

Air Furnaces are the 
best and most econom- 
ical. It also gives new 
home building plans 

and other informa- 
tion. You should read 
this book. A copy 
will be sent you free 

on request. Dept. W. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Largest Stove Plant in the World 
DETROIT—CHICAGO 














































Send for Cook Book R—168 of the best recipes you ever tried. It’s (res jut ual your mameens post card | 
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a Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeatsthe plansof the typhoid 
fly; also prevents dogs, cats and 
rats making a mess of the gar- 
with the Foot. page. Sold direct from factory. 
‘oLitter. NoOdor. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











“Noiseless Shooting - 


Put the Maxim Gun Silencer on your rifle and 
dieth . Prevents recoil. Stops 
inching. Valuable for indoor target practise, crow 
shooting, duek and small game hunting, high power 
target shooting, ete. Attaches immediatel : without 
threading. If not at your dealer’s, we will ship direct, 
prepaid, upon receipt < price and dealer’sname. Give 


. model o: . 
make a8 22 cal.. . High power rifles, any cal., 87. 
2 ‘or ee i. ae 
M SILENCER, 3 PARK Row, NEw YORK . 
a new rifle be fitted with a’ Maxim Gun Silencer. 


Stiffness, Pains, Aches 


Sore, Aching Feet or Hands, Cuts. Bruises, Old 
y . cS) ly relieved by the Antiseptic 
Woualine, Pur re Stainless, and from Oil ” 


i ‘KING OF PAIN™ ‘ 


J%, AN. old - fashioned 
ox grist mill is a 
picturesque ob- 
_ ject, but that 


























. use it as a trade- 
, mark. We use 
it because it rep- 
fm) \ tesents the sort 
“tt of. place where 
‘© > wheat and other 

good cereals are 
prepared for use in the popular drink 


Old Grist Mill 


The Only Substitute for Coffee. 


So like coffee in color, aroma and 
flavor that in a few mornings you do 








not notice any difference. 
Continuous use results in 
a clear head, good com- 
plexion, fine digestion, 
steady nerves, and, best 
of all, you’ll like it. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Ib., 20 cents. 


POTTER &WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 














Running Water System 
For Country Homes. 








MAKES HOME MORE COMFORTABLE. 
Our system yields running water for Faucets, 
Bath and Water Closets, also Hot and Cold 
Water for Kitchen, Laundry, etc. Running 
water for Barn, Garden and Lawn. 

It’s a Great Fire Protection. 
Send for Catalogue “D”’ and let our engineers 
figure out your needs. We also supply electric 
lighting plants for country homes and farms. 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 

New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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| A Few Capable 


Men or Women 











Wanted to represent The 
Youth’s Companion in their 
own locality, collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions — on 
a unique and successful plan. 

A good salary or liberal 
commission is offered. These 
positions are open only to 
those who can give their 
{ entire time and who desire 
Ni o permanent engagement. 


| 
i} 
y 


aS 


any} 
& 


SSS 


a Three references are required. 
j ; Only applications in writing will 
h be considered. Address, 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 














FISHING ON HORSEBACK. 


is a sport probably unknown in any other 
place; that is, the fishing on horseback. 
A writer in McCall’s Magazine describes it. 
There is a wide sandy beach there, and when 
the tide is out, dead low tide, operations begin. 


The beach was covered with a motley crew 
of roughly dressed, sturdily built men, some 
with caps on their heads and some with the 
fisherman’s traditional ‘‘sou’wester’’ oilskin 
hat. ‘There were ho’ too, the heavily built 
French work-horses t: seem so clumsy com- 

ed to the animals we see in America. 
hese French, or rather, Belgian, horses—the 
breed is the same—are very strong and hardy, 
and splendid beasts for rough work of all sorts. 

As I stood looking on, there came riding 
through a gully or slight depression between 
the dunes two picturesque figures, —fishermen, 
—the foremost mounted on a big mule, and the 
second on a benevolent-looking, white-faced 
horse. Long poles _holdir ee 
were swung across the saddle directly behind 
the riders, and on each side were the huge 
pannier baskets to hold the catch. 

Five mounted fishermen now turn the heads 
of their patient steeds toward the water. 
Slowly, but with no fear, or even the slightest 
skittis the animals wade through the 
small surges that under the fresh wind roll in 
rapidly from the North Sea. Farther and 
farther out they go, and the water seems to 
get no deeper. Finally, when the horses are 
about breast-high, the huge nets are let down, 
with the mouth resting wide open. 

The horses are turned masala to the beach, 
the net dragging about thirty feet behind each 
equine fisherman, and in Indian file they pro- 
ceed up the coast, shouting to their brave ani- 
mals, who breast the waves without flinching. 

The leading horse stumbles, but he rights 
himself without upsetting his rider. The third 
horse is nearly thrown down by a wave which 
strikes him es his feet are not 
firmly poised on the tom, but he, too, 
recovers his balance; and so the horses, with 
their riders, proceed along the coast for twenty 
or thirty minutes, continually stumbling, but 
never falling. 

When the net seems heavy enough, the fisher- 
men turn their horses’ heads to the shore and 
pull the bolt-rope, which closes the top of the 
nets, to keep the fish from escaping. As they 
—— the beach, dozens of strong and hardy 
helpers stand ready to seize the nets and drag 
the catch ashore — flounders, prawns, eels, 
whitebait, pilchards, crabs, and sundry little 
North Sea denizens of whose names I am igno- 


rant. 

This fishing on horseback is not a freak or 
. pastime, but a regular and practical occupa- 
ion. 


At the hamlet of Coxyde, in Belgium, there 
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BEYOND REPAIR. 


O tranquil and well-ordered had been the 
S life of Miss Rubina Gray of Saltport that 

it seemed as if when her last days came 
she would have nothing but pleasant memories. 
‘*T wonder if you have anything to regret, 
dear Miss Rubina?’’ one affectionate young 
visitor said to her. ‘‘It seems impossible. ’’ 


‘*There’s one thing I’ve always ~ 
whenever I’ve thought of it,’ said Miss 
Seen, aati tn the oxen Vaan oeni alt 

n in the second p ers suf- 
fore ye others. ’’ 

“Oh, I can’t believe it!’’ breathed her young 
admirer. 

‘**Twas so, dear child,’’ said Miss Rubina, 
firmly. ‘‘ ’Twas when I was eighteen, and my 
two little cousins from Marshby were here 
visiting, and the circus came to town. It had 
been twice before, and I’d seen it, but they 
never had. Father wouldn’t hear to our going, 
you understand, but we could watch the 
p’rade, and follow it. 

‘“*There was talk of its going along our 
street, but I wouldn’t trust to what folks said. 
I haled the children down to the sea-wall to 
watch it go along Water Street, same as the 
two times before. And after all, it didn’t go 
there, and when I heard the band veering off. 
I took the children, one by each hand, an 
hurried them along so fast that Margie stubbed 
her toe, pitched forward, and scraped her knees 
so I had to carry her home; and Georgie cried 
till he got a sore throat. And when we got 
through the press of folks at last, we were only 
just in time to see the backs o’ the two old 
elephants. And the children never came again 
circus time, so you see ’twasn’t a loss I could 
make up,’’ said Miss Rubina, sadly. ‘I 
shouldn’t want many such causes for regret, 
for I couldn’t bear up under them. ’’ 
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HIS WIFE’S VERDICT. 


R. Sidener had made his first public 
M speech, says a writer in London An- 
swers. His subject was good, and he 
hoped his treatment had been adequate. He 
was not sure. He waited for his wife’s verdict, 
but she was strangely silent. 


She had listened to him from the gallery of 
the town hall, and he had half-expected her 
to meet him at the door afterward, and to say, 
as soon as they were out of hearing, ‘‘Oh, it 
was simply great, Eddy!’’ But pf were 
half- = { home, and she had said nothing of 
the ki 

‘‘Well,’? he began, awkwardly, when he 
could bear it no longer, ‘‘what did you think 
of my speech ?’’ 

= you said was all right,’’ she answered, 
with guarded enthusiasm. ‘‘But it seemed to 
me that you didn’t make the most of your 
my ae sibs te ae 

‘** Opportunities ? repeated Mr. Sidener. 
‘*What do you mean, Effie?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ Mrs. Sidener replied, ‘‘you had 
or So many chances to sit down before you 

id.’ 
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~ SALAD 
‘CREAM 


MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


isk y 
free booklet 


Salad id 


vr for Slad« 


“Llow t VE 


Sand iche 


& L. SLADE CO., 8OGSt005 








Baker’s 


Pure Fruit 


Extracts 





The best known, most widely used vanilla extract in the 
market is Baker's Vanilla. Made direct from the finest 
quality genuine Mexican vanilla beans by a special process 


of our own, which produces an extract of unusual strength 
purity. All Baker's Extracts are as superior as 
Baker's Vanilla, and any housewife who doesn't use them 
isn't getting the best flavors. Any dealer who doesn't 
have them isn't keeping as good extracts as he might. 


Full measure bottles. No paneled sides. 


Baker Extract Co., Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 




















IGURE the cost of the 


ice cream you make at 
home—then think of its 
freshness and deliciousness. 


A pint of cream, a cup of 
sugar, three eggs, a pint of 
mnatk—thees make a quart and 
a half of rich, velvety ice 
cream. Add to these the 
cost of ice and salt, and the 
total isn’t half the cost of 
factory-made ice cream. 


And then, too, how easy it 
is when you have the nght 
freezer. The principle of 


The Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


means the quickest, most even freeze. 


The can revolves while two beaters, 
working in opposite directions, fluff 
and beat the cream, giving it soft- 
ness, smoothness and greater bulk. 
The “White Mountain” has solved 
the dessert problem in scores of 
thousands of American’ homes. 
Write to-day for our recipe book “Frozen 
Dainties.” It tells how to make scores of 
creams and ices that will add a charm 
to luncheon or dinner because of their 
attractive app e and delici 








Sent to you free. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


The flour that keeps the family going with the best bread — keeps 
the grocer going with the best trade. “BETTER THAN THE BEST” 
means just what it says—the consumer gets better value for his 
money, and the agency for DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR is the best 
evidence of a progressive grocer in any community. 


OUR GUARANTEE ‘ft Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked — after using 
——SSSSSS=—_— ON hag — return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us: 












Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 


